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■ VIEWPOINT 

The dangers of 
vicarious sex 
in modern life 

That more and more sex Tiling are 
being shown in the cinemas and now also 
on television is neither fortuitous nor the 
sole result of commercial exploitation. In 
a survey carried out on behalf of the 
Munich institute for youth affairs and 
educational aspects of film and television, 
and also on behalf oF the Alexander von 
Humboldt Foundation, Professor Franz 
Zfichbauer examined the social and 
psychological origins of the “sex wave.” 
The conclusions he came to were interes- 
ting. 

The rash of recent sex films of a 
decidedly pornographic bent is still sprea- 
ding, battering at the last bulwarks of 
propriety to hold out. Sex, as frank as 
could be, is now a natural Ingredient even 
of films with critical pretensions. It is a 
“must” in comedies and films that alle- 
gedly probe young people’s innermost 
problems. 

Professor Zfichbauer suspects that 
these films reflect actual social conditions 
and tlie emotional desires of the masses 
released largely by advertising. He regards 
the sex film as a consequence of man’s 
growing seif-alienation. 

, The sex film promises illusory security 
jin sexual life. But Professor Zfichbauer 



A scene from Owaid Kolte's film 'Das Wunder der Liebe' 


also regards sex films as symptoms of a 
lack in people. Sex educational films 
assert their validity by claiming to contri- 
bute towards remedying this deficiency. 

“Belief in the view that any tiling can 
be rectified seems to have been extended 
to sexual problems. A kind of erotic 
engineer has appeared on the scene, pro- 
mising to fix matters in the twinkling of 
an eye,” writes Professor Zfichbauer. 

The professor also drew attention to 
the political background of tliese films. 
Sex films are used systematically by those 
in power a) to heighten sexual needs, 
aggravating guilt feelings amid social re- 


(Photo: Area -Film/I n ter- Verlelh/ We lasbrlch) 
presslqns and rigid moral dictates, thus 
making it easier to handle people; and b) 
to concentrate the attention of the 
suppressed on sexual matters, diverting 
their attention from political affairs. 

Professor Zfichbauer advances these 
views more or less without comment, but 
it is clear that personally he sees in the 
enormous range of sex products a dialec- 
tic counter-movement to psucdo-Christian 
Puritanism. The swing of the pendulum In 
the other direction has resulted in over- 
emphasis on sex and ovcr-conccrn witli 
isolated gratification. 

Tills lias led to uncertainty in stun- 
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dards of judgement, as far as the»[>, 
are concerned, Professor Zfichbauer 
eluded. Most traditional arguments h 
become wothicss. For example! 
notion that sex films stimulate coir' 
sivc eroticism or represent an encj 
incut into the lulimutc sphere. 

Professor Zfichbauer recognises ij 
greater danger in the propagation oft 
expectations and modes of behi. 
What lie means is that a person’*^ 
partner in the sexual act is compart 
an illusory partner - from the c, 
for example. 

The dnngerous model of po&j 
love is also developed in many oft 
films. Especially in secret service f3nu,t! 
woman is a mere article of comunipfo 
and is used accordingly. Pioffe 
Zfichbauer speaks of “modern sla,^ 

The survey points to another dfe 
effect of great significance. Since pi 
vital function requires its own inceu 
sex films could certainly prolong n 
individual’s sexual interest, potency l 
vitality. But they could also hawn 
effect of breeding violence. If an tot 
dual, brought to a high emotional pfr 
by such films, is denied an opportunity! 
work off tills emotional Intensity, Is 
she could well find a release in aggrr-; 
vencss. 

This would then lake the form h 
Sunday row in the family, slapping d) 
dren or an itching for a fight. Thfci 
Professor Zochbauer’s opinion, in 
harmful to the individual as indite# 
note and reckless sexual activity. 

(lln!inuv«:rKhc Presso, 30 Mir IK* 
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s top ten 


Whan a newspaper ranks as one of the ten best in the world,’ both : 
its coverage and ils editorial contents assume International 1 
significance, Twice the Frankfurter Allgemelrie Zeltuhg has been 
"“ e . d °" e of l ^ e ten besl newspapers of tire world.The first time, 
n 963, by professors of the Journalism Deparlment'of Syracuse 
University (n New York. The second lime, in 1964, by the pro- 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United Slates, 

rNewspa P er for9 e ™any"i Is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Aflgemelne's underlv- ' 
tag purpose and. more literally, its circulation - which covers 1 

m e i40 d n and Wh ° le ° f lhe Federal Republlc ’ ,n addition 
to 140 editors and correspondents of. ite, BW ,. ftMw ^M,,4SIUW 

' ti : •' i ; i.. , .i, 1 ,, .,i |- 


"stringers 11 , reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies arc printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
' subscribers. 20,000 ore distributed abroad, and lhe balance is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is rbad by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zoltung is the paper of the business- 
man arid the politician, and indeed of everyone who matters in 
the Federal Republic. 

1 Por Anyone wishing to penetrate the Gorman market, the Frank* 
i tarter Allgehieine is a must. .In a country of many famous news- 
papers 1M authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at 
, an international level. 


* ll'.i . ■‘•II’ . 
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West 9 s defence problems 
in a world context 


Political talks between the Russians 
and tlie Americans have been on the cards 
ever since it has been clear that the 
Americans are gradually to withdraw 
their troops from Vietnam. For tlie So- 
viet Union the Vietnam question has 
made negotiations with the Americans a 
none too attractive proposition, yet die 
arms race makes talks vitally important 
for both. 

Since the Second World War die Rus- 
sians have almost caught up with die 
Americans in military technology and 
now that both superpowers have readied 
approximately the same military level 
their Interests must necessarily increas- 
ingly coincide. 

Western Europe has mixed feelings 
about talks between Washington and Mos- 
cow. Military men in particular are afraid 
that America will make unilateral conces- 
sions -at die expense of Western European 
security. 

‘ It is pointed out that the rotation 
principle practised by tlie Americans has 
in pracilde amounted to a reduction in 
US military presence of roughly ten per 
cent. A sceptical view is also taken of 
Defenco Secretary Laird’s assurance diat 
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Sj United States wDI not for the time 
king be withdrawing troops from 
Europe. 

The Nixon administration is under 
Powerful pressure ■ on this subject. In-; 
nuential senators such as Mike Mansfield 
Stuart Symington reckon that 
100,000 American troops in Germany are 
am P'e. At present more than 200,000 GIs 
ar ® stationed iq this. pouptry. 

Tough negotiation over, offset pay- 
toflnts for the foreign exchange costs of 
Zoning troops in Germany are another 
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indication that US troop strength could be 
reduced in the, foreseeable fiuure, even 
though the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia may have postponed the deci- 
sion. " 

‘Thb conventional shperiority of War- 
saw Pact forces over Nato’s divisions and 
the fear of unilateral American conces- 
sions decided Britain and this country to 
make a joint study' the result of which 
was a proposal for tlie lowering of the 
nuclear tlireshold. 

As was to be expected tlie Americans 
were far from overjoyed when the pro- 
posal was aired at a session of the Nato 
nuclear planning group. 

The Americans reckon that a major 
war is unlikely in Europe. One of the 
results of the Cuban crisis was that the 
two superpowers respected their respect- 
ive spheres of influence and acknow- 
ledged the status quo. 

, Frontier incidents arc all dial is held . 
to be possible. Efforts are being made ip 
cater for the minor conflicts that are hold 
possible by monns of planning for limited 
counter-strikes. This is why the flexible 
response concept superseded that of mas- 
sive retaliation. 

Tlie Americans have thus intentionally 
raised the nuclear threshold. As a result 
conventional troops in Europe are of 
increased importance. Work on a 
strengthening of convent ionol defences 
has begun - in tlie Luftwaffe, for ins* 
tance — but the ariny is as good as 
unchanged t6 Meet the requirements of 
the new strategic concept. ■ 

Hie Bundeswelir, for instance, is basic- 
ally stationed and organised in exactly 
the same way as when it was first 
established; Its main forces are concen- 


Georges Pompidou’s election as Presi- 
dent of the French fifth Republic indicat- 
es the commencement of a gradual 
change from what could be called ortho- 
dox Gaullism. It heralds tlie approach of 
government on' liberal-conservative' prin- 
ciples, partly presidential, as in the past, 
and partly democratically parliamentar- 
ian. 

,TJte majority of those, who yoted 
chose to avoid making a brusque change 
from one regime to another that would 
have been very different. Conservative 
instincts triumphed over the urge to piakq 
a leap into the unknown. i ( 

As in May 1968 the Communist Party 
decided not to challenge the established 
Order. The Party had no wish to offer 
support to the representative of General 
de Gaulle -and the Gaullist Party, and 
equally did not offer support to the 
opposition candidate, Alain Poher. 
Georges Pompidou -had no approval from 
the communists nor did Poher, whom it 



Nato undefeatable - on paper? 

(Cortuon: Petar Leser/Sllddeul&ctie Zeltung) 


trated 125 to 200 miles to die west of the 
zonal border. 

,, |f frontier incidents are to be taken as 
the most, likely form of warfare ought it 
not to be more in tills country's interest 
to station larger numbers of conventional 
forces in more advanced positions in order 
to keep losses of torrain as small as 
possible until a decision on whether to 
employ nuclear weapons has (icon rcucli- 
edV 

Proposals for safeguarding the frontier 
In tlds way have repeatedly been madd by 
military men in recent years but no 
attention has been paid to them. 1 Frontier 
brigades, armed appropriately, could be 
formed and supported by strong local 
home guard units, for instance. Only a 
few heavy armoured divisions would be 
maintained in the hinterland to be used as 
spearheads. 1 - 


No French leap 

into the unknown 
ip the elections 

would have been (logical for tliem to 
sppport. . . .. 

- Pompidou, however, has to thank the 
communists for their neutral stance. They 
did not give their support to his opponent 
which would liave threatened iiim per- 
haps. , , • , 

. It is tod eatly toioome to any conclu- 
sions as regards tlie foreign policy 
Georges Pompidou will pursue. The deci- 
sion the :French communists made not to 
support Poher had nothing to do with! 
possible foreign policy or even with rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union; i. :■ ■ • 

In this Presidential election tlie com- 
munists sought, above aft things, to strike 
a blow against the "third force 11 that is 


it many well be that the formation of 
two brigades of chasseurs by Bundeswehr 
Chief of Staff Alfred Sclrncz is a step In 
this direction but a decision on a concept 
has obviously not yot been reached at the 
Ministry of Defence in Bonn, with the 
result (hat a frontier incident would still 
take place niong the Rltine. 

Instead hopes arc based on the illusion 
that the Americans might after all be 
prepared to lower the nuclear threshold. 
It would be more useful to come to terms 
with the concept of n flexible response 
and to make the best of it iti botli 
military and political terms. 

Tlie. Western , Allies should, for ins- 
tance, also bo induced , by means of 
negotiations to station stronger units in 
the immediate vicinity of tlie demarca- 
tion line between the two parts of Ger- 
many. , Peter Christian Milller 

(Hanqelablatt, 13 June 1969) 


appearing on the French political scene, 
the third force mat Is intervening bet- 
ween Gaullism and Communism. Their 
actions have Impeded the development of 
a renewed party coalition between the 
liberal Centrists and the democratic Left. 

Geoifces Pompidou has promised much 
in his election campaign speeches. But he 
cannot, nor could he, fulfil diem all. He is 
the representative of a national conservat- 
ism with liberal' attitudes. He wlU be 
obliged to change the basic substance of 
Gaullism. 

the hew French President has stressed 
time and time again that he will not be 
the' successor of General de Gaulle in all 
respects. He will merely accept as an 
Inheritance the best /of the General’s 
policies. If he can piit Into effect the 
political testament that General de Gaulle 
left" behind' wfll‘ only be manifest by 
events in the next TeW; weeks, months or 
perhaps years. Lothar Ruehl 

<DIE WELT, 16 June 1969) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



Why so many Arab state recognitions 
of Walter Ulbricht’s regime? 


Now that not only Iraq and Sudan but 
also Syria has decided to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the GDR searching 
questions as to the reasons and motives 
for the wave of Arab recognition of East 
Berlin arc being asked in Bonn. for Soviet support in the conflict with 

Some politicians in this country evi- Israel, 
dentiy credit Arab governments with a Wliat is more, it is an inexpensive 
great deal of political refinement. They tribute. Its cost in political terms is 
suppose that the intention is to influence negligible since Arab countries broke off 
the forthcoming Bundestag elections and diplomatic relations with Bonn in 1965 
sow dissension in domestic policy in tills when tills country established diplomatic 
country. relations with Israel. 

The press release of the Christian When, in 1967, the Arabs, armed by 
Democratic and Christian Social Unions the Soviet Union and encouraged by the 
(CDU/CSlQ attributes this unwelcome Kremlin in their hostile attitude towards 
development to the failure of Federal Israel, had to accept an overwhelming 
Republic cultural policy abroad, wliicli, it defeat it looked first as though Moscow 
is claimed, has failed to present an effec- had suffered a serious loss of prestige, 
tivc picture of this country. Must not the fact that the great 

rn . , , . . protector of Arab nationalism had looked 

The remedy suggested Is unproved on with folded wMe dlB j^g, 

concentration of work m the cultural were victorious ou every front give rise to 
fieid and a considerable mcrease in the doubts „ t0 Russia > s reliability and deter- 

funds available. minadon7 Many observers hoped at die 

Considerations such as these fall short tin)c that outcome of thc Arab .L, e li war 
of the mark because they amount to no would lead t0 alientation between 
mote than an introspective view. From Arabs and Moscow 

‘'“S' 0 ' 1110 A™ 1 ’ ’"*« * Ilis The course events have taken is exact- 

" f "° . “u p n e WOrld bUt 'y oppose. The loss of nearly all d,eir 

n „1 , ? °n Dam,s J'' s “ armaments has made the Arab states even 

Bagdad what happens m Bonn and what nrare ^ ndent on ^ 0 „, , 

fmnorta . ”°* ° “ ° f 5ec0,lda,y immediately declared itself ready to 

ce .’ _ help them re-arm. 

rf 2 c °F l £ n .. The June war also proved that arms 

far-off GDR, is the steadily deliveries alone were pot enough to pie- 

^ S ° V - et P ni0, j i!1 vent nuJltary defeat. Training to handle 
t _ . m ambass f dor the sopliisticated weaponry and use it in a 

the Arahs tactlcaiiy and strato* cflliy correct manner 
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Egypt — arms and ammunition stores, 
tanks and armoured veliicles in storage 
and supplies of fuel and spares. Whenever 
fiie need arises the Soviet Union would be 
in a position to operate by land, sea and 
air from Egypt. 

Intensive training of the Egyptian arm- 
ed forces is another factor. The Israelis 
liave learnt from occasional deserters that 
all Egyptian commanders down to the 
rank of battalion commander have Soviet 
officers attached to them as advisers. A 
similar state of affairs exists in the Syrian 
army and in Yemen too the Soviet Union 
supplies arms and instructors. 

The Soviet Union is already preparing 
to fill the vacuum left by the withdrawal 
of Britain from the Persian Gulf. In fills 
role Iraq is Moscow’s major partner. In an 
agreement recently reached with the Iraqi 
government the Soviet Union undertook 
to build a large fishing port in Basrah. 


Thc treaty allows Soviet fishing vessA 
the right to land at Basrah and use 4 , 
port as a base for fishing in the Peti* 
Gulf. 

Since many n Soviet fishing vessel « 
the oceans of tlio world is already cquiw. 
ed with radar rather than nets it is 
likely that thc Russians will be interest 
solely in fish. Should Moscow fee] & 
need, Basrah could swiftly be expand 
into a base for thc Red Fleot. 

Seldom can a great power have nfi 
so much political profit from what at(h 
glance appeared to be a crippling di 
as lias the Soviet Union from tlte deb" 
of tiie Arab countries in thc Six-Dayl 
of 1967. In historical terms the && 
Union has taken over the role formed 
played by British imperialism fa 4 
Middle East. But the outward appeararh> 
es have changed. 

Moscow brings its influence to bra 
indirectly and not as direct colonial n!t 
In practice fiiis means that the Arabist 
not compelled to play the tune calledb 
the Soviet Union at home. Conuium 
takeovers have not taken place. In faqi 
policy, however, the Arabs have noth 
native but to follow thc Soviet line. Aal 
this, of course, includes rccogmtion d 
the GDR by as many Arab states a 
possible. Fritz von Globlf 

(STUTTC ART I-:il Zt:iTUNCi, 9 June ISJIj 


Andrei Gromyko in Cairo 


the Arabs are paying to Moscow in return 

Winzer comes back 
from UAR 
empty-handed! 

Otto Winzer, GD|R Foreign Minister, 
was unable to conclude ids visit to Cairo 
by announcing a forthcoming exchange 
of ambassadors. Bonn should, however, 
no - longer accept the news calmly. Since 
Waiter Ulbricht’s spectacular visit to Cai- 
ro in 1964 East Berlin has spared no 
effort to encourage Egypt to afford it full 
diplomatic recotnition. 

President Nasser has so far avoided 
crossing the threslioid of diplomatic re- 
cognition, but less because of reluctance 
to demonstrate its entry into the Soviet 
camp by such a dear move than because 
playing hard to get lias so far paid. 

It, seems less apd less right that Bonn 
should slum the political bazaar In Cairo. 
One gesture would be to send a, man with 
extensive knowledge of Arab problems to 
replace this country’s representative atta- 
ched to the embassy that looks after 
German affairs. Good participation in the 
parliamentary trip to Cairo that has been 
announced on several occasions would be 
another. . 

It . is, of course, a truism that good 
advice on Arab matterB is expensive in the 
truest sense of the word. Even so, it 
would be poor business sense to waty 
until the last items of merchandise have 
been swept down the Nile. 

(Huidelablatt, 11 June 1969) 


had been seen to be indispensable. 

In realising this the Arabs opened the 
door to Soviet instructors and advisers all 
over the Middle East. Because of these 
circumstances the Soviet Union has suc- 
ceeded in the past two years in consider- 
ably improving its military and political 
influence in a number of Arab countries. 

The Soviet Mediterranean fleet may be 
the most evident factor in this infiltration 
but it is probably not the most impor- 
tant. Moscow has devoted most of its 
efforts naturally enough to Egypt, the 
leading Arab power. 

Since 1967 the Russians have built up 
a complete military infra-structure in 


Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko’s 
surprise visit to Cairo cannot solely bo 
explained as the result of a Soviet desire 
to gain President Nasser’s support for 
some as yet unknown compromise form- 
ula drawn up by the four-power talks in 
NeW York bri-pfedce ih Aid Middle East. ' 
Moscow appears to bo afraid that thc 
Egyptian regime may topple. 

This conclusion may be drawn from a 
PTQwJa. commentary in which, file United 
Arab Republic is reminded in imploring 
tones of its advantageous cooperation 
with die socialist countries, of consolida- 
tion of file internal front and of die need 
to solve die conflict with Israel soberly 
and realistically by political moans. 

On the same day a commentary ponn- 
ed by Al Ahram editor Ilclkal, a personal 
friend of President Nasser, appeared in 
Cairo. In it lie predicted a hot winter of 
conflict to liberate the occupied Arab 
territories. Thc contradiction between the 
two commentaries is evident. 

. President Nasser's internal front Is 
apparently in such danger that editor 


Gibraltar, the Americans in Spain and 
the Red Fleet in the Mediterranean 


Not only Britain's hew constitution 
for Gibraltar but also two altogether 
different factors led to the spectacular 
land blockade of the Rock. 

One is Spain’s victory in negotiations 
with the Americans, who in future will 
have to pay more heavily for their bases 
on the Iberian peninsula. 

1 The other, and probably the most 
Important aspect of alt, is the appearance 
of the Red Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
coupled with the creation of Soviet air 
bases in Algeria. 1 

Only recently, in trade talks with 
Madrid, the Soviet Union made it dear 
that Spanish sovereignty over Gibraltar 
would upgrade the Franco regime . in 
Soviet eyes. 

Even In the nuclear age the value of 


nuclear-proof forts remains, as military 
surveys show. The Spaniards, who deli- 
berately never mention this point, know 
second-best only to Britain what thc 
strategic value of the Rock of Gibraltar is. 

With a minimum of effort and expense 
the Rock could be converted into a 
missile base controlling not only the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, which is 
far tnore Important than the exit, but also 
the Soviet Union’s Algerian bases: 

By neutralising Gibraltar, as It were, 
Falangist Spain, can gain a far-reaching 
advantage in dealing with the Soviet 
Union and Madrid's interest In gaining it 
is unmistakable. 

Axe/ Severing 

(Kfekr Nacbiiehten, 10 June 1969) 


Heikal lias to issue continual war threw 
as a release mechanism for thc disappoint- 
ment of file army and the general public 
witli tlio Soviet oily and at Moscow and 
Cairo’s failure to forco Israel to withdraw 
by cither political or military means. 

The fooling pf . frustration strtf$dk» 
opposition to ilw Igyptian regime. W 
for tiiis reason (Nasser does not at ^ 
stage want to lay himself opon to necua- 
lions of. buying given,. in to die Soviet 
Union yet again) recognition of Ban 
Berlin has liocn postponed. Mr Gromyko 
must have appreciated why. 

(Oik WK1.T , ) 1 Juno 1»M) 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


Nominal NPD result in Mainz election 
should not cause complacency 


Whenever the pressure is on in German 
politics tlie valve always opens to thc 
right, never to the left. The local author- 
ity and administrative district elections in 
the Rhineland-Palatinate have once again 
borne out the truth of fids assertion. 

Over the state as a whole, maybe, the 
National Democrats (NPD) may only 
have polled 2.4 per cent of the votes but 
it would be wrong to note fills result with 
self-satisfaction and to point out that this 
figure is far below the five-per-cent hurdle 
political parties must dear to enter the 
Bundestag. 

The NPD concentrated its efforts in a 
number of areas. Where NPD candidates 
actually stood they were successful, very 
successful in some cases. Let no one make 
the results out to be harmless. 

In Alzey and Worms constituency the 
NPD polled 15.3 per cent of the votes. Its 
success in the Rhineland-Palatinate elec- 
tions will without doubt provide it with a 
psychological and propaganda boost in 
the forthcoming general election cam- 
paign. 

The major democratic parties continue 
to be confronted with the task of com- 
bating extreme right-wingers by political 
means, a phrase with which they make 
great play but liave yet to take to heart. 
Political opposition to the NPD by the 
major parties has not been particularly 
evident of late. 

Otherwise the Christian Democrats 
(CDU), Social Democrats (SPD) and Free 
Democrats (FDP) can all be entirely 
satisfied with their showing in the Rhinc- 
land-Palatinate, difficult though it is to 
regard local election results as an indica- 
tion of likely general eloction showing. 

The CDU in particular can pat itself on 
the back and its performance in particular 
is of more than local significance. The 
CDU, which has always led the field in 
the Rhineland-Palatinate, has for years 
promoted a systematic and compre- 
hensive administrative reform designed to 
make the state more up-to-date. 

The day before the elections 325 local 
authorities and eloven administrative dis- 
tricts had been merged with others. The 
CDU had also not long beforehand repla* 


SPD aim is national 
insurance 

Social Democratic Bundestag member 
Arthur KlUat told 700 delegates to the 
party’s Hamburg conference of salaried 
'writers that the SPD’s eventual aim in 
the social field was national insurance. 

■ Conference passed a resolution calling 
»or the abolition of differential treatment 
of various income-levels and categories. 

In a speech the text of which was 
handed to delegates Economic Affairs 
Minister Karl Schiller stressed that: 

"We cannot loosen pur hold on the 
°f economic policy as long as the 
Christian Democrats accept a crisis as God- 
Btan and are not unambiguously prepared 
to undertake all-round measures to ensure 
*kble development of the economy and as 
Jong as they cannot explain how, in an 
inflationary world, price stability is to be 

maintained at home.** 

(DIE WELT, 2 June 1969) 


ced the colourless but longstanding state 
Premier Petor Altmeicr by dynamic re- 
former Helmut Kohl, who, it must be 
admitted, had decided the party line for 
some time past. 

Tlie broad mass of voters, reputed to 
be more on the conservative side if 
anything, particularly in respect of any- 
thing that affects them directly, proved 
not to have been frightened off by tliese 
innovations and tlie bolder style of go- 
vernment. The CDU did not appear to 
have worn down its support. 



If tills state of affairs is viewed in 
terms of the Federal government and the 
country as a whole it can only be 
concluded that in the final analyst voters 
respect decisive action and have more 
time for the completion of urgent work 
than for procrastination and tlie papering- 
over of sharp contrasts by compromises 
that no longer ring true. 

If only because of their closeness in 
time to file Bundestag elections and the 
fact that they represent the last test of 
public opinion before 28 September the 
local elections in the Rhineland-Palatinate 
assume an Importance over and above 
that normally attached to local elections. 

In all probability the voters were 
aware that tills was the case and to this 
extent it Is not exaggerating to Impute a 
certain relevance for the general election 
in September. 

SPD and FDP must also have breathed 
a sigh of relief on hearing the results. The 


Social Democrats maintained their posi- 
tion well in relation to the CDU and the 
tension that has existed among the Free 
Democrats for a number of montlis does 
not appear to liave affected the party's 
voters. 

Tlie success of the National Democrats 
remains a worrisome factor. The NPD has 
gained new ground by being elected to six 
administrative district assemblies and four 
town councils. In Kaiserslautern and 
other areas where GIs are stationed there 
may be anti-American sentiment for tlie 
NPD to exploit but this does not explain 
the NPD’s success everywhere where it 
stood. 

Dissatisfaction, whatever the cause, 
easily leads to a jolt on the right wing of 
the political spectrum, which once again 
disproves the argument that if tlie NPD 
were proscribed the Communist Party 
would also have to be banned, hi formal 
legal terms this may be tlie case but it is 
not so in terms of political danger. 

In tlie Rhineland-Palatinate the Com- 
munists got nowhere at all. To celebrate a 
victory over left-wing extremism is to 
allege a threat tliat did not exist 

The Grand Coalition in Bonn was 
shaken by a small earthquake over the 
same weekend (What did Foreign Minister 
Brandt really say in Brussels? ). Attempts 
to retain tlie facade of unity grow more 
and more convulsive. To draw nationwide 
conclusions from tlie Rhlndand-Polatin- 
ate local elections, always admitting that 
there is no rock-hard proof that the 
comparison holds good, tills does not 
seem to bo tlie best way of countering 
right-wing extremism by political means. 

Heinz Murmaim 
(Handeliblstt, 10 Juno 1969) 


RC church comment 
on political life 
out of fashion 


No pastoral letter on thc Bundestag 
elections will be issued this year, accor- 
ding to the Archbishop of Paderborn, 
Cardinal Lorenz Jaeger. Roman Catholic 
bishops, whose pronouncements on pre- 
vious elections were circumspect, seem to 
have realised that thc tradition of tlie 
election pastoral lias had its day. 

Good Catholics are found in the Social 
Democratic Party and in the Free Demo- 
cratic Party as well as in the Christian 
Democratic and Christian ' Social Unions, 
said Cardinal Jaeger. Even in the FDP, 
one is tempted to say, since in this parly 
powerful groups $re demanding that the 
division of Church and State witli oil the 
implications of such a division in respect 
of religious instruction and church-tax, 
should be part of the election program- 
me. 

Hie Roman Catholic Church lias an 
easier relationship with the once vilified 
Social Democrats. The SPD, and especial- 
ly Herbert Wchner, the Minister of All— 
German Affairs, has been making great 
efforts to relax former tensions with the 
Church. Tlie SPD is a willing partner In 
concordat agreements. 

A prominent Social Democrat, Georg 
Leber, the Minister of Transport, is on 
the central committee of Federal Repu- 
blic Roman Catholics. The bishops also 
realise, of course, that today people react 
more sensitively to advice that smacks of 
tutelage. Generally speaking, people are 
now more than ever critical of pronoun- 
cements by Church dignltorles when 
these appear lo wont to reprorent “the** 
church. Thc Roman Catholic Church is 
very conscious of democratic elements 
contradiction in its own ranks. 

(HamdeUblalt, 37 May 1969) 


Konrad Adenauer did not mince words 
on his political campaigns. He painted the 
political landscape in bright, glaring co- 
lours. He chose to exaggerate rather than 
to draw fine distinctions. In tlie 1961 
general election campaign he predicted 
the downfall of Germany should the 
Social Democrats (SPD) win. 

Not long afterwards Adenauer showed 
interest in a coalition with the politicians 
of downfall, first to introduce majority 
constituency voting, second to lengthen 
his own term of office, which had been 
limited to 1963. It is one of the rules of 
the political game that lies can be told 
before an election. Demagogic excesses 
must, of course, be avoided. 

Assurances have been given on several 
occasions that democratic parties would 
fight the National Democrats (NPD) with 
political weapons. Fighting it out in the 
political arena, it was stated, is better 
than an application to ban the party. 

But surely to combat Adolf von Thad* 
den and his evasive crew means to un- 
mask their slogans for the pack of lies 
they are and not to follow the NPD in 
resorting to a deceptive vagueness. Of late 
the impression has been created that 
Christian Democratic (CDU) politicians, 
and even more so representatives of the. 
Christian Social Union (CSU), the Bava- 
rian branch of the party, have begun to 
talk the language af the most extreme 
groups of expdlees, almost as though 


Right extremists compete to shout 
each other down 


they wanted to outdo the NPD on the 
right wing. 

While the Federal government official- 
ly states that the Munich Agreement is 
not valid and that this country makes no 
territorial demands on Czechoslovakia, 
CDU/CSU Bundestag members waffle at 
meetings and even on television about ihe 
possibility of Sudeten Gentians and 
expellees from the Eastern territories 
returning to thtir homelands, 

To hear them talk the listener would 
Imagine there were a possibility of treaty 
agreements with Warsaw and Prague and a 
peaceful return of expellees. 

The majority of expellees hold a sober 
enough view of the political situation. 
They know that they are the victims of a 
catastrophe caused by Hitler and that to 
roll back the historical process that resul- 
ted from the total defeat would be 
possible only at the price of another 
catastrophe with inconceivable conse- 
quences. 

Expellees have a clear idea of the 
depressing living conditions in commu- 
nist-ruled countries. None of them who 
enjoy the freedom and prosperity of this 


country would gladly sliarc the burden 
and the poverty of life in the countries 
concerned. 

Yet how are tlie regimes that rule 
them to be eliminated? Practical politics 
liave to be limited to today and what can 
be foreseen of tomorrow. In the foresee- 
able future the return of large numbers of 
Germans to the iEast will neither be 
possible nor desirable from the German 
point of view. 

What democrat can possibly expect 
reasonable changes as a result of a step in 
the . direction of the NPD*s confused 
talk? At election time there is, it is true, 
little incentive to tell the truth and argue. 
So there is good reason to fear that tlie 
expellees, who hold a large number of 
votes, will be told lies in order to ensure 
their support 

The coarser the arguments from tlie 
one side are, the coarser the replies from 
the other are bound to be. Absolutely fair 
election campaigns surely never occur. 
But let us at least not let the present 
campaign descend to the level of persona! 
vilification and unbridled/ political distor- 
tion. Robert Strobd 

(frankfurter Neue Prnse, 7 June 1969) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Are there too many Ministries in 
operation in Bonn? 



In discussions about a major reform of 
Federal administration a number of re- 
formers in Bonn have even gone so far as 
to probe the Ministries and have come to 
the conclusion that it Would be better if 
there were five or six Ministers and 
Ministries fewer. 

The need for one iii three' of the 
present nineteen Ministries is questioned, 
even Ministries that have reached the ripe 
old age of twenty ahd have been in 
ekistence'4ver , Mn l 6e the Federal Republic 
Was established." 

; ITiree of the initial Ministries were' not' 
intended ' t6 ' be permanent institutions. 
They' are the Ministries of'ExpeUe?s' arid 
Refugees, Hoiising and European Affairs, 
The first two are Still with' us anti have, 
in the course of timb find a number bf 
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g9.v?mmept reshuffles, , s been i joined, by 
five, ney/conters, the Ministries of Fgpiily . 
and , Youth , . Affairs,., Federal. Assets,: 
Health, Economic Copperptlon and; Scien-. , 
title Research. 

. i All of - them 1 except the Scientific 
Research Ministry are now candidates for. 
the. axe and a' number of. reformers also 
reckon that the Bundespost does not 
really need to be represented by a Minis- 
try of Posts and Telecommunications. A. 

- PostmasteiiGenetal: would, they feel, do a : 
better job. 

' They also 'doubt whether the Ministry 
of Bundesiat , Affairs, is. really necessary 1 
1 Only. 1 .-the' - five : iclassic Ministries,- 
Foreign Affairs* the Home Office,- Justice, 
Finance and-Defence, and -the neo-classi- 
cal Ministries pf, Economic Affairs, Agri- 
culture, Labour and Scientific Research 
remain unquestioned. 

At the last-named the further $64,000 
question is being asked. Wliat about 
: weeding;. out inter-Midistetial reSponslbfli- : 

, In many cases the weeds have grown 
wild and there is a good deal of.under- 
, growth between them. ^ v : ‘ ' 
When the Federal Finance Ministry 
and the Federal Assets Ministry, which 
was 1 specially carved out of Finance, do 
not. see eye . to eye life can become 
difficult and the complex as to who is 
responsible can well ; weaken . the good 
relations between civil servants who once, 
served in the. same Ministry. 

The Ministry of the . Interior stubborn- 1 
ly defends reaporiribHities that might well 
be the concert! of the Scientific Research 
Ministry and the Ministry of -Economic 
Cooperation Is soundly wedged In bet- , 
ween the Foreign Office and the Econo- 
mic Affairs Ministry. . 

1 The 1 more government -departments 
there are, the mbie battles over who is 
competent: there will be - sad it may be, 
true it la. Ambition and activity worthy 
of a better cause can be aroused by a 
: struggle to defend against others toe 
. assumed responsibility of one Ministry 
for a. given sector. Too many cooks 
undoubtedly spoil the broth.- 

Hie number of Cabinet committees 
designed to offset- and coordinate the 
large number .of. Ministries Is almost 
beyond number and the- Cabinet itself is 
increasingly becoming a coordinator of its 
own committees. 


In this situation rational government 
work can only be a wish and not a reality. 
Reformers are now claimuig that a reduc- 
tion in the number of Ministries will help 
in combating these sign of paralysis. It 
will doubtless be a popular cure. It is no 
Coincidence that voters are invariably told 
before 1 a Bundestag election tiiat the 
number pf Ministries is to be redu&fl by 
the next government. The idea appeals to 
the electorate: ' ‘ 

But' the voters misiirlderstand the idea. 
They imagine thaj 'a ^reduction in the 
nuihber of Ministries automatically means 
a' reduction in the number ' of dv|l ( Ser- 
VBhti. Yet What used tobea Ministry will 
Only becoihe a department of. another 
Ministry. Fewer Ministries by no ineans 
necessarily means that there will be fewer 
government officials. . ' : 

There will' only be fewer Ministries and" 
Mih&try offices, n6t fewer 1 Ministry offi : 
dak; There will' qot evfeh be that many 
fewer Secretarle^ of State, since' 'tlie en- 
large Ministries Will need more of them. , 

Anyone wfjq ipjows anything, about 
the civil service' will realise tljat toe 
nuifiberdf Staff attached to 1 a department 


ciais at the Ministry of Fdmily fihtl'Youlh 
Affairs,, is sjust suchia figure; so, for toe 
expellee organisations, 1 is .the staff of the 
Ministry of Expellees arid Refugees and 
for housing corporations the strength of 
toe Ministry of Housing.. 1 ; , ■ ... 

'■The abohtlon of toe Federal Afftira. 
Ministry woddbe>orttiKlsed in many fits te> 
capitals as a grave blow- to toe Federal 
states and the idea .of federalism. The 1 


Ministry of Health was set up at tiic 
urgent demand of medical associations 
and the Ministry, of Economic Coopera- 
tion, originally set up to restore the 
balance during a Christian aiid Free De- 
mocratic Cabinet reshuffle, never tires of 
assuring all and sundry that development 
aid is a law unto itself and, ought not to 
be left to the Foreign Office. 

. Italy cows are not the easiest animals 
to daughter. It is e^sy.' to ; .talk of fewer 
Ministries but difficult to follow words 
by action. And toe question that really 
matters is whether or not there ought to 
be fewer Ministers. • • •, I 

Twenty Cabinet Ministers is not too 
many for the parliamentary government 
of a large country, particularly for a 
coalition government, Were the Ministers 
merely toe heads of their respective Mi- 
nistries, there would be too many of 
them. But .the Ministers are not . toe 
highest-ranking officials of their Minis- 
tries. , 

In practice they are,- in a parliamentary 
democracy, ;tlie -representatives of tlio 
government, parties in the Cabinet, and 
the, representatives .oftiie various wings of 
the,,9oali,tion. parties too. Tlieir. number is 
appropriate to toe . .pluralism of viows 
within their parties. 

Twenty Ministries are too many, twen- 
ty Ministers are less sefious a problem, 
certainty for a Grand, position .goverp* 
ntent. A reduction, ip. the .number pf, 
Ministries would hqye to be, accompanied 

Rf n PMmber.pf butters 
Avhhom portfolio. Alfred Rapp ' 

(Frankfurter Allgomclno Zeliung 
1 1 fUr bhitschland, 9 June IV69) 
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m Mysterious are t be .ways of great parly 
strategists and they have redoubled their 
efforts with the forthcoming general elec- 
tion in mind. They have campaigned hard 
for public sympathy. Each party,- has 
Huded itself' as, the salvation of. the 
Fatherland, the one as the party that 
ended the 1966 recession, toe other as 
thtf tried’ and trusted founding father of 
the Federal Republic from its beginnings. 

The process of stepping down from 
the Grand ' Coalition of Christian and 
Social Democrats and drawing distino* ■ 
tions between., toe .one 'party and . toe 
other, is pow to be brought to a halt, The ( 
propagandists have been whistled to heel. r 
^decision tp this effect has been taken , 
by the Kressbronp cird?, a group of 
leaders of the coalition parties, It . cannot 
but be taken. 8criOtySly.- i 
■ The reasons fOr 'itoi^ -ydth^rawil [flrom 1 
toe election campaign wq evident. They 
follow from the question as to which 
parties profit .most from this, rivalry. 
Neither the Christian 'hot the Soda! De- 1 
mocrats stand to benefit from shortsight- ■ 
ed jostling of this kind. They cannot win 
many ;votes from each other. Their pro’s- 
pects of increasing their share of the vote 
do' not lie; in causing the bther. major I 

party td fray at the:edge. 

The more the two major’ parties' jeal- 
ously:, argue with each other and put 
dispute before government,, the more- 
ground is gained by the vteWi still current 
in the subconscious mind of the general 
public'; that party democracy is sterile. ■' 1 
• This dissatisfaction, caused 'by failure 1 1 
to’ 'distinguish between necessary 1 debate ' 
1 •' 1 ■ 1 1 ' . ‘ 1 1 osih 


SPD-CDU dispute 
will benefit 
other parties 

and tiresome dispute,, would- benefit the 
Free Democrats less than it would the 
National Democrats^ Every, week of pre- 
matore election campaigning with its bi- 
jaire obligatory moves, drives a watchful 
put yet, pndec|ded. minority into the arms 
pf those who lick their lips ,aj the 
weaknesses pf ptbers an<j in yiew of the 
convulsions of .the major parties pro qpipk 
to taB^ ini terms of cleanliness, order and 
the gopd of the state. 

" ’ & ^also a naivdtdtan the part 

of the two major parties that in their 
coalition agreements they obviously left 
the last feiv ipontos before the elections a 
blank without realising that a coalition 
cannot be changed over night lpto two 
bands of partisans. 

, T p: disregard tills fact is to squander 
Credibility. Politldahs ' who propose to 
wage the saine election campaign this 

year as jri 1953 or 1957 are sounding the 
Wrong note and wm be given their just 
deserts by the electorate. ‘ 

. . other hand Nere is more to the 
dej^on to. tone down the' election cam- 
paign than mere, applied psychology. & 

f “ 5J 1 ? 8 ' b€ ^J; ah i question whether 
or HOt the Grand GoaBtlbh would be' 
Wfaiied 


Reforming the Civil 
Service presents 
problems 

“How” Chancellor Kicsingcr is ie™, 
cd to have sighed, “is a man supposed t 
govern with this official machine? " 
riur Minister Ernat Benda, no guarded 
hallowed tradition, is to risjc svyeerp 
changes and alter the. basis of , pronn& 
|n toe.civil service. . 

Performance is to count bofore laj 
of service. Talented youngsters are loi 
allowed to progress to the rank.di 
Ministerial counsellor, wiuie still jfoaj 
Transfer to the highcri • dchelons of ifa 
.civil .service .is also to be made esft 
j What is, perhaps, even -more inipomm 
outsiders are to be • allowed.- ihto & 
ministration without too much diffei? 
and civil servants are to be allowed » 
condment to industry for a time. Fkfe 
ility is the keynote. 1 • • M ■ 

Surprise and delight ,arc the i'ipiuedin 
reactions, combined with fiK cleqiem ti 
Confidence. Were this rclaxatic«i of fc 
rules and regulations, wiildi does nd 
oven call for legislation, to prove succfl 
ful, this counuy could ' gradually lod 
forward to a cheerful, more , flekibli, 
Imaginative and efficient adnilnisiratifli 

Above all, administration wifli ,pt» 
pects pf this kind , would attract tip 
young people who can boast die abot 
mentioned qualities, particularly imagis! 
tjon, efficiency and willingness to ub 
dpcisipns. | . 

-.i Is their, cause for confidence? Itr* 
mains with n certain amount of wpti 1 
cism to .be seen, bow one of the most 

powerful organisations in tho 
tiic Civil Servants’ Assocjatipn,^'^- 

(sUUJuu i iv ho Zolpi ngd 7 /One 1HS) 


Tlw latest opinion poll figures niakeii 
virtually cortqin tliat the coaUtionif? 
survive 28 September. The two pi.ifo 
propose to spare pqq another jn. order w 
resume thqlr alliance (\ficr t|ie elect k»u 
. As far i as Kicsingcr, Stragss, Brandi 
and Wehner are concerned a few more 
years in joint harness would obviously k 
oply too welcome. They would like w 
continue, the most sweeping change in dr 
history . of, domestic politics in this cott 
try since the war, the participation d 
Social Democrats in the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Parliamentary debate may remain^ 
and leathery and the influence efi 
powerful and dlitist party establishment 
may be strong but there can be no I 
saying that this unsatisfactory stated 
affairs as regards, democratic develops® 1 
does result in a fair degree of ecoponi 
stability and foreign policy firmness, 

It remains to be seen whether tk 
alliance of the two parlies left and r$ 
of the political centre will succeed t 
achieving another aim, that of 
down the National Democrats. 

It- would certainly be a change for dr 
better If the Christian and Social Den^ ; 
rats were not to consume their energies 13 
fighting each other but to marshal thtf 
intelligence and their party machines!" 1 
determined attempt to outargue Herr v$ 
Thadden and His party, it Is high time 
was done. Opponents should not ^ 
sought in the wrong quarter. ! 

Robert Schpufe*.,* 
(Frankfurter Neue Press*, 7 $*** I9 “ 1 
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Capitalisation in the newspaper world 


l/nrest Is on the increase among 
newspaper, radio and TV journalists. 
Demands ere made and statutes 
drawn up. Eberhard Stemmier, chair- 
man of the magazine publishers' vol- 
untary censorship board and a man 
who should know, presents a situa- 
tion report 

“The books have to balance,” a major 
jnagazine publisher recently stated In . 
answer to a question as to the principle 
oh which he based his business. This, it 
must be said, is fair enough. He went on 
to say that a publishing house is a firm 
like any other and is there to do business 
and not frame policies. 

It is certainly true that only a paper 
that sells can survive and that nowadays 
only a paper that pays strict attention to 
the laws of the market cah do so. hi' the 
last fifteen years one newspaper in three 
has ceased publication as an independent 
unit and the number of magazine pub- 
lishers has declined by two thirds. 

The sums of money involved can be 
Judged from recent spectacular sales of 
magazines to and from Hamburg and 
Munich in which amounts of up to sixty 
million Marks had to be paid. A Six-figure 
sum is also being mentioned in connec- 
tion with tlie proposed sale of a fifty-per- 
cent stake in Stuttgarter Zeliung. 

Publlsiting a paper nowadays, a right 
guaranteed every citizen in Basic Law, is 
only possible with the backing of ehor- 
mous reserves of capital. Starting the 
Roman Catholic weekly Puhlik cost fif- 
teen million Marks In initial capital anil 
not even this amount can guarantee tiic 
success of the enterprise. 

At the first congress of German socio- 
logists in 1910 Max Weber wondered 
whether increasing capital requirements 
might not lead to growing monopolisa- 
tion of existing firms. He felt the need for 
Investigation into whether this growing 
capital' need led to greater power over 
public opinion or whether it respited ip 
greater dependence bn day-to-day 
currents of opinion. 

’ Two generations later tlie problem had 
become so glaring that the Federal go- 
vernment went so far as to commission a 
teport from the Gtinther Commission on 
Ihe Press, without, it may be added, 

W-' - tTiraarja-^.M- . aft 

Wp wtild Uke to (Iran 1 our readers’ atten- 
tion to the NEW YORK TIMES supple- 
ment which Is to appear on Sunday, 29 
fync 1969 dealing with many aspects - 
QfHmh economic and political - of life 

the Federal Republic, which celebrated 
2* 20th anniversary of its existence on 
20 May this year. . 
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drawing the appropriate conclusions from 
«e alarming results unearthed. 

Compulsion to compete, Hamburg 
Publisher Gerd Bucerius wrote in an 
Article, makes the intellect tire loser in 
battle in the Press between intellect 
and business considerations. . 

1 Nowadays,” he wrote, “a newspaper 
jj a , success when It pses the language of 
“ readers, strengthening the public’s 
re sentment and prejudice and reqdpripg it 
Un ^ t for the process pf change that, fc 
socially necessary 

.. This competilioh between business 
intellect ’arises from tlie combination 


of Press freedom and tho free-market 
economy. In liberal societies it is firmly 
believed that private enterprise is the best 
guarantee of a free Press. 

This view originally applied to a read- 
ing public tiiat corresponded to a relati- 
vely small and committed educated class 
holding decided views. At the beginning 
of the 1848 revolution the leading Ger- 
man newspaper of the time, Cotta’s Augs- 
burger Allgemelne Zeihtng, had a circula- 
tion of only 11,000. 

Since the arrival on the newspaper 
reading scene of the broad masses of the 
general public, however, differences of 
opinion haw been levelled out and infor- 
mation has been steadily less in demand 
than entertainment. 

Karl Kraus, the Austrian satirist and 
social .critic, once defined the law that 


..(he procurement and publication of news 
on matters of public interest, comment, 
criticism and other means of helping to 
from public opinion. 

Serious publisliing houses and courage- 
ous editorial boards that live up to tliis 
claim and so respect the life principle of 
democracy certainly do exist, but Helmut 
Croft, former president of the Federal 
■ Republic Union of Journalist fc,’ recently 
commented, and not without justifica- 
tion, that: - 1 

•' i “The way we ars going now bur 
newspapers are increasingly becoming pri- 
marily ad-oriented and apolitical. This is a 
kind of newspaper to wiiich we owe 
much of our political 1 misfortunes in 
decades gone by.” ■; 

This trend, Cron reckons, is particular- 
ly characterised by tlie extent to which 
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The presses have to roil night and day to pay their way 


(Photo: dpn) 


governs tlie market as “Je . grosser der 
Sticfel, desto grosser der' Absatz” (Tlio 
larger tlie bqot, tlie greater tlio turnover 
' - “Absatz” in German means both heel 
and sales). 

The millions of copies of a newspaper 
or magazine sold nowadays are, by this 
definition, proof of the extent to which 
mass media run the risk of becoming 
stupid and an opiate of boredom. 

it is but a logical consequence of tills 
trend that ' one of the most successful 
publishing houses has the contents of its 
publications selected by computer on the 
basis of market research data. ' 

If the Press U developing into a ciiase 
after fulfilment of consumer require- 
ments there ii every reason to wondej, as 
Gerd Bucerius has done, whether special 
tax privileges for the Press are still justifi- 
able. ' 

Tills privilege is justified as Jong as a 
public duty is performed. This phrase is 
generally defined in Press legislation as 
the journalist is dependent on the pub- 
lisher. In the final stage dependence is 
total.' • ! 1 • * 

Certainly, the more ihe publisher 
allows himself to be guided by market 
considerations, the less freedom the jour- 
nalistic staff have to fulfil their public' 
duty and, th$ more exclusively and direct- 
ly they Iqiye tp §erve, cppifnejrciaj.ends; .! , 

; ; Nl^y,^opje.exp«?Uegisiatipfl tp PS q* 
tect eaitoriai boards from the terror of 


tlie .market. Proposals of tills kind, wiiich 
are mainly made by the trado unions, arc 
unwelcome as far as tlie publishers are 
concerned, since they, i the publishers, 
Would like -also, or even first and fore- 
piost, to be considered guardians of. the 
freedom of die Press. 

Examples set by the French Press 
provide some indication of toe direction 
protection of the interhal freedom of the 
Press could take. More than twenty staff- 
owned companies have been set up in 
France, and a similar number is in thq 
process of establishment. ’ 1 

Le Monde is the .best-know example. 
Forty per pent of . the share capital is 
owned by the heirs of the initial proprie- 
tors, forty per cent by toe. journalistic 
staff and the remaining twenty .percent j 
by the salaried clerical staff. Staffers 
intend to use their stake in die paper to 
gain a say-in managemen t. - ( 

- Joan Schwoebel , president of the asso- 
ciation 1 of staff-owned companies, justl' 
fies this ^commercialisation of the Ptess 
on the ground that fulfilment of the 
Press’s public duties efth no longer be 
based, as in the past, exclusively on thd 
principle of private Ownership. 1 

. It .mp^t alpo, baaed oq the consent 
oi’ tire people whq axq personally respond 
ribje for the ip/qriwttyq^The astqnishing 
increase In Le Monde 's circulation Cer- 


. ■'!:"; ' ! llti ,UJ-»S 

SONNTAG$BMT 
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tainly proves that Le Monde has doife 
well witli this formula. 

In this country, admittedly^ concepts 
shell as these still arouse a storm of 
opposition. Next to 116 newspaper pub- 
lishers have a charter regulating in detail 
relations and tlie division of responsibili- 
ties between the publishers and the news- 
paper staff. '■ 

A number of attempts have been made 
of late, but only hi cases where tlie re 
seemed to be a serious danger that the 
newspaper’s policy line might be clianged 
by new management. An editorial, council 
has been formed at Stuttgarter Zeifung in 
order to enforce a right to a say in tlie 
event tif the half-^take in ' the " paper 
changing'Hands; It certainly seems to have 
achieved its' aim of preventing great chan- 
ges in the style of the paper. 

After the editorial boards of Munidi- 
-based magazines (particularly Jasmin) 
found themselves changing hands .over- 
night several times in a single year an 
editorial collective was Set up at Stem of 
Hamburg to demand a say , particularly in 
tlie naming of the cditor-in-chief, in view 
of prospective changes in ownership of 
the Stem publishers. 

The staff or Westdcutscher Riuulfunk, 
the broadcasting corporation, also felt the 
need to press for formal assurances of 
their responsibility to no one but them- 
selves after it had been suggested in tiic 
administrative council that radio journa- 
lists might have to be obliged to help the 
polico in tlw event of an emergency. 

These modest beginnings decidedly in- 
dicate that internal freedom of tlie Press, 
the independence of the editorial board 
in the face of commercial pressure, is on 
the way td becoming a chronic problem 
in this democratic society. 

It was not foj nothing dipt tiic struggle 
fought last century for democratic free- 
doms concentrated on freedom or Infor- 
mation And expression. 

tills, realisation survives rqainiy in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, as. evidenced by tiic 
words of Lord Thomson of Fleet, the 
Canadian Press magnate. After buying 
The Times of London four years ago 
Lord Thomson said: 

“My newspapers belong to me only as 
far as tlie business side is concerned. As 
for as the editorial side is concerned they 
belong to tlie reader and the community 
they are intended to serve." 

Lord Thomson emphasised to editorial 
boards that: 

•. “On. no account are you to feel any 
obligation towards my special interests, 
still 1 less my. political views. In my papers 
tlie truth and nothing but the truth must 
be written, , for the moment newspapers 
start .publisliing distorted truths or half 
truths or suppress important news they 
harm not only their, readers and society 
but also democratic progress of . any 
kind.’f . 

■ It ii evident tiiat far too few people in 
this country are aware that democratic 
progress is at stake in the Federal Repub j 
lie Press. This, admittedly; is not tardy a 
problem of publishers’- monopolies but 
Blso,'and at least as much; one of journa-. 
llstic format '---- the extent to which 
journalists toeiriselvcs fulfill tiic 1 public! 
duty .towhlrfli they' feel tabled j. 

1 ' • ’ <DEUT^CHEd AHOiftlEUVES 

SONNTA.GSBLATT, 1 June 19*9) 
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■ THINGS SEEN 

Hannah Hoch - one of the first 
in the Dada movement 



Hannah Hoch's ’DieTreppe' (Photo; kiw* 


It is usually dangerous to base aesthe- 
tic opinions on an artist’s life. Or at least 
if the artist’s biography tempts one to be 
sentimental and provides intimations of 
what is incommunicable or even intan- 
gible. 

This reservations does not apply to 
Hannah Hfich. Her life and art are closely 
related, they reflect one another, give 
each other depth without being dishon- 
estly coupled. The 135 works by Hannah 
Hfich now being displayed at the Kassel 
Kunsivcrein make up an important ex- 
hibition; it is one of the most beautiful 
and significant exhibitors held in Kassel 
for a long time. 

Hannah Hfich is now nearly eighty 
years old and was one of the Initiators of 
Dadaism in Berlin. And like Dadaism, she 
too was forgotten For a while. Not be- 
cause, having committed herself to the 
ideology of the Dada movement, site went 
out of fashion when this trend lost 
momentum. 

Hannah Hfich was not limited In this 
way. She has been temporarily forgotten 
because the modem artistic scone is con- 
stantly characterised by partial blindness. 
And also because she has an extraordi- 
nary talent for keeping out of the lime- 
light. 


or the direct reality of flowers and shrubs 
- into artistic expression. She Is not a 
dreamer but, even at the age of eighty, a 
shrewd, bright, lively person, surprisingly 
up-to-date and unaffected. 

When she was 22 Hannah Hfich left 
Gotha and went to Berlin. As early as 
1916 she was executing her first collages 
before this word had even been invented. 
After the First World War she and her 
Dada friends, Raoul Hausmann, Grosz 
and Sch witter, discovered plio to- and 
fabric-collages. 

In the meantime she did not give up 
painting, just as she never restricted her- 
self by committing herself to a single 
technique, programme or Ideology. And 
today she is still making collages, painting 
in water-colours and oils, depicting lands- 
capes, flower still-lifes and people - both 
socialised man and naive man. Despite all 
changes, she has remained true to herself 
within a broad corridor which leads at 
one end to surrealist objectivity and at 
the other end to poetic Intensification. 

Whether she assembles manifestations 
of the communications media - photo- 
graphs, writing, news articles and apho- 
risms - and thus develops a touch of 
aggressivlty, or whether she organises 


shapes into abstract pictures on the basis 
of formal inspiration, the end products 
always bear witness to an extraordinary 
aesthetic sensibility and clarity: a pheno- 
menon of originality which is not naive or 
posed but simply touches upon the secret 
of true art, unlimited in its breadth of 
expression and precise in every individual 
detail. It is the precision of imagination 
which gives both the collages and the 
paintings depth and is reminiscent of 
Surrealism in the sense of being “more 
than real.” 


Let one example speak for at] la 
works: Die Treppe dating from the nil, 
twenties. In fact one detail from ft 
picture is typical: the cup containing tit 
skyscrapers of Manhattan. It is posltlootd 
on one of the lower steps; furtlier upm 
a cliild. The symbolic meaning is um 
poriant. What is important is tlie orderiq 
of seemingly unrelated objects in & 
picture. Manhattan contained in the ct§ 
is the important detail. 

Lot liar Orzcchowskl 
(SUUdutitsciiu Zohusig, 4 June HW 


So, a Romantic? Not at ail. She is an 
artist who devotes all her energies to 
painting and has done for the past sixty 
years without falling pray to resignation 
or introverted idealisation because of 
scant public recognition. 


Non-European music at West Berlin Festival 

. . ART FROM THE ORIENT AND AFRICA 

. • • • . • 1 . • 1-1,1 


She might vety well have doe so 
because for tliirty years she has lived In a 
small summerhouse on the outskirts of 
Berlin. There, having been discredited by 
the Nazis, she survived the war, living off 
the fruits of the garden and the occasio- 
: nal proceeds of a still-life which she sold 
to the baker In order to buy bread. 

What prevented Hannah Hfich from 
; becoming a philosopher of the simple life 
was her ability to transmute any kind of 
j optical reality — whether it was the 
1 communicated reality of newspapers and 
• magazines (or more recently of television) 

Contributions to 
Utiesco 

This country’s annual contributions to 
Unesco hove Increased by 8.32 million 
Marks between 195 1 , when the figure was 
: 639,000 Marks, and 1968. The Federal 
• 1 Republic’s share of Unesco’s budget went 
1 , • up during the same period from 3.68 to 
i \ 6.95 per cent. (die welt, 3 June i 96 9) 


Alan Danielou opened the exhibition 
“Shadow theatre from Cambodia,” which 
is part of the Festival of Non-European 
Music being held , at the West Berlin 
Akademie der Klinste, with the comment 
that the public was not going to be 
treated to the normal kind of congress, 
but was to experience art from the Orient 
and from Africa. 

An intelligent and apt remark by a 
scholar whose international institute for 
comparative music studies and documen- 
tation in West Berlin has been promoting 
scholarship since 1963. What kind of 
scholarship? This point was argued for 
two afternoons during the congress. 

Danielou took part in the debate as 
did Edith Gerson-Kiwi from Tel Aviv, 
Nicolas Nabokow from New York, Nata- 
letti from Rome, Brigitte Schiffer from 
London and- Tran Van Khe from Paris. 
The writer of this article, as the chairman 
of the discussion, tried to deal adequately 
with the Bubject. But. the topic under 
consideration, "Classification of musical 


Dirks horioured by trade unions 


At a ceremony held in the Reckling- 
! hausen festival theatre, Walter Dirks was 
[' presented with the 1969 cultural prize 
awarded by the Confederation of Federal 
-.'i Republic Trade Unions (DGB). The prize 
I is worth 20,000 Marks. 

i >_ Dirks was formerly the director of the 
/'/! Westdeutscher Rundfunk cultural depart- 
1,; meat. In his presentation speech Ludwig 
■;j Rosenberg, former chairman of the DGB, 
! said that by awarding the prize to Dirks 


the trade union movement wanted to 
honour a man whose life and work had 
been particularly characterised by the 
comprehensive concept of solidarity. 

On the basis of his Christian faith, 
Dirks felt directly involved In the fate of 
his fellow man and he had remained true 
to this belief throughout his life. Rosen- 
berg added that because of his deep faith 
Dirks also felt bound to participate in 
political life; 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 30 May 1 969) 
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styles for a universal musical history,” 
proved to be too comprehensive. 

It was only argued that contexts such 
as “classical,” “musical ethnology” and 
“traditional music” wore as inadequate 
and outdated as the word “non- 
European” in the title of the gathering; 
this, is was claimed was an expression of 
Western hubris. 

The terms “modal,” “Renaissance" 
and “polyphony” were also proved to be 
imprecise. Finally, doubts were cast as to 
whether “tonal expression,” indeed “mu- 
sic” was a satisfactory, general term 
covering the varied musical manifesta- 
tions of different epochs and cultures. 

A practical suggestion by Professor 
Gerson-Kiwi to the effect that com- 
prehensive encyclopedia should be pub- 
lished, was countered by the announce- 
ment of Dahlelou’s vast, annotated record 
anthology, Les Sources Musicales - 
Histotre UtiiverseUe de VArt Musical, 
which is being compiled under the aus- 
pices of Unesco. 

• The three concert and dance pro- 
grammes attracted lajger audiences. Un- 
fortunately, the Russian artists from 
Georgia and Azerbaydzhanskaya were un- 
able to attend the festival. But on the 
very first day there was music from 
Ethiopia, which was unfamiliar even to 
experts. 

The ancient Abyssinian lyre, the litur- 
gical choruses and dances of the Coptic 
church were fascinating in their colourful 


ceremony. Two young muste/ans ^ j 
the Lebanon and Iran ployed with in» \ 
diblc skill, in the hands of Matnr Mol 
hammed, the buzok lute produced i: 
confusing proAision of sounds and infid 
ic variations. 

Uoscin Maick, who has made nnaio) 
for himself because of his Unesco mod 
and Jils success at the Shiraz Must 
Festival, produced some really imprest 
echo and bisbigliando effects on lb 
santur zither wliich, like Us descends 
the jungarlan cymbal, is struck will 
wooden sticks. 

It Is true that Debussy and Lid 
refined these musical forms. But boA 
players stuck to the principle ofimpiod 1 
sation on a single type of melody: to 
maqam from the Lebanon, and the dsfl- 
gah from Iran. 

Tho third of the programmes,^ 
were performed twice in the studio 
Akademie der KQnste, featured the Wi® I 
dancer Yamini Krlschnamurti, 
been admired in this country since bs 
ddbut at Koyan. In West Berlin d* 
made an even greater impression petW 
because her traditional, disciplined 81 
gains from a larger stage. Anyone who M 
not seen this girl dance, docs not kitf* 
one of the greatest dancers of modfl 11 
times. Her truly meaningful movent ( 
are inseparably integrated with the Jj I 
companlment of song and music I 
by flutes, mridanga drums and 

The Akademie der Kiinste proviW , 
the public with some inright Into i® : 
world of ancient. Oriental and Africa . 
culture. This may compensate for®! 
difficulty of classifying various types oi 

music. h. H. Stuckenschmidt 

(Frankfurter AUgemetn* 
fllr Deutschland, 31 M«y 



g THINGS SEEN 

Youth dramatically sets out 
to confront youth 


Small-town theatre can be a thankless 
business. A theatre may find itself in 
trouble if it attempts to present “classi- 
cal” plays in a manner other than which 
is associated with a certain cultural tradi- 
tion. It is hazardous for many small 
theatres to abandon productions of an 
edifying or entertaining character and 
present plays wliich provoke the au- 
dience, showing the people what they 
really ale. 

What is acclaimed even in the “better” 
provincial theatres, because there is a 
certain snob appeal attached to provoca- 
tion of this kind, arouses indignation and 
anger in many small-town theatres. 

HansrWemei Deppisch, one of the 
most courageous and imaginative direc- 
tors on the local scene is not deterred by 
this. He has already given Giraudoux a 
modem gloss and focused attention on 
Brecht and Ziem with contemporary poli- 
tical montage. Many people cancelled 
their subscribtions and Deppisch received 
threatening letters after liis recent pro- 
duction of Celestina by Fernando de 
Rojds. i • 

Deppisch ’s latest venture is a play by a 
seventeen-year-old youth who is rick to 
the teeth of the world in which he is 
growing up. 

The young man’s name is Thomas 
Albrecht. He lives in Stuttgart and was 
educated in a Swiss college. He took part 
in the SUddcutsclic Rumlfunk’s compe- 
tition “Write a Play," reached tho short 
list and Ills play was eventually broadcast. 

The director encouraged the young 
author to turn the television script Into a 


stage play for the Schleswig-Holstein 
State Theatre. In a few weeks the stage 
version was completed. It is entitled 
“How To Slaughter Sacred Cows, " 

The sacred cows that Albrecht is out 
to kill are familiar. We meet them every 
day - the careful language of the politi- 
cians and clergy, the slogans of scientists 
and artists, of advertising and die sex 
industry, of anti-communist firebrands 
and of Intellectual and inarticulate SDS 
ideologists. 

A network of prefabricated opinions, 
clichdes, downright lies and lialf-trutlis 
envelops humanity. Man is shown as an 
object which does not act anymore and, 
worse still, which does not think. 

The seventeen-year-old hardily states 
what he tlilnks of our society. The world 
in which he lives makes him sick, and ho 
spits In the face of it. 

He docs not pretend to know anything 
better. He Is sad, bewildered. He knows 
that he Is one of those who disgust him, 
that he Is part of the goings-on. he abhors. 
But he is powerless to change anything. 

Albrecht writes unpretentiously and to 
the point, rather clumsily and adolescent 
at times, occasionally adopting the 
rhythmical language of the early Handke. 
Ideas and citations are crudely mounted. 
His statements do not take on artistic 
form. Hts text is a loose sequence of 
impressions, devoid of plot and very 
dependent on tho inventiveness of the 
director and stage managor. 

The Rcndsburg production is tho best 
so far. It was arranged by Arthur Grecian. 
Vitality is generated to such a pitch on 


the stage that the young people in the 
audience go into ecstacies. 

The key note is pop. The sets consist 
of automobile parts. Tho car windows 
become television screens which mean tlie 
world to us. Beat with a hard hot sound is 
played by a local bond, giving the play 
more rhythm. 

Hie actors are introduced in a preco- 
cious, ironic film made by the theatre to 


caricature the sexunl obsessions of mo- 
dern society. The actors' vitality is infec- 
tious, as if they had just arrived fresh 
from Living Theatre and Off-off-Uroad- 
way. 

Olio gimmick foilqws the next. Pic- 
tures of the present day, pictures of our 
youth, are flung down at the spectator - 
too true to bo pretty* 

Tcter Daimenberg 

(DIF. WELT, 3 Juno 1969) 


A acena from 'How To Slaughter Sacred Cows' 

(Photo: Kuke) 


Scottish Opera group gets 
warm welcome in Dortmund 


Hie applause in Dortmund’s Opera 
House was heart-feit. Tlie curtain calls 
were many. Taking tho bows wero mem- 
bers of the Scottish Opera who sang for 
the first time in this country during 
Dortmund’s foreign cultural festival. 

Dortmund saw a triumphant produc- 
tion of Benjamin Brit ten’s Albert Herring. 
The same production is also billed for 
Hanover and Augsburg. 

The quality and success of the group's 
performance was astonishing considering 
that it was necessary to form a special 
orchestra for the production. The 
Scottish National Orchestra which usually 
accompanies tho group Is making a guest 
appearance at the Bergen festival, under 
Its conductor Alexander G1 bson . 

Even without Gibson and the National 
Orchestra, however, the group, led by 
Roderick Biydon with intelligent, alert 
and precise conducting, represent prob- 
% the highest standard of British or- 
chestral playing at present in Europe. Tho 
VOfi aI standard of the production was 
equally Impressive. 

Nowhere In the world is such perfect • 
Voca l casting achieved as in Glyndeboume 
01 Sadler’s Wells. Many would agree, as 
would also admit tliat judging by 
** Dortmund performance the Scottish 
Opera should be placed on the same level. 

Udy Billows was sung by Judith 
fierce with fine, latently hysterical tre- 
^lo. This part was made for her. Also 
well cast were Ronald Morrison as the 
"JJjV Francis Egerton as the mayor and 
“lEiam McCue as the clilef of police. On 


tenor and bass levels the self-importance 
of these characters came through very 
well. 

Gregory Dempsey was very fine as 
Albert Herring, awakening from the mal- 
adjustments imposed upon him by Ids 
environment. Dempsey made a memora- 
ble appearance in the Cologne premiere 
of Bennett's The Mines of Sulphurs. 

The total impressions that the opera 
from Scotland gave was one of extreme 
sub tel ty and preemption of the deeper 
meanings of the music. Some of the . 
orchestral playing was of an extemely 
high order, and some of the solo passages 
were worthy of the best that Europe 
could present. 

The musical nuances were Impressed 
on the audience from the very first 
production. The ( whole had about it a 
simplicity that was reminiscent of late- 
Victorian art, Adam Pollock was respon- 
sible for the stage management, but the 
director led his performers in a conven- 
tional manner. Gestures were heavily 
accented, underlining the humorous 
aspects of the score. 

, A contemptuous lifting of the eye- 
brows is more devastating than any out- 


burst. In Bubtle ways a tone of under- 
statement Is conveyed and parodied. 

Only once does Anthony Besch aban- 
don his und&icooled manner, tipping 
hypocritical morality into pure aggres- 
sion. This happens when Albert returns 
from his tour of emancipation and by his 
unexpected appearance turns the mour- 
ning group intp an Instrument of accusa- 
tion. 

The degree of professionalism and 
accomplishment is all the more asto- 
nisi ting when It Is remembered that the 
Scottish Opera was founded only in 
1962. Administrative and costume facili-t 
ties have been provided for the group, but. 
it does qot have its own stage. 

During its four-month season the com- 
pany gives guest performances in Scot- 
land and in the north of England, books 
theatres in Glasgow, Edingburgh, New- 
castle, Perth and Abordeen - and sings 
operas by Mozart, Wagner and Stravinsky; 
Its modest budget of 250,000 pounds 
must suffice. 

The Arts Council provides half, Indus- 
try and town contributions make up a 
quarter and the rest is box-office. Mem- 
bers of the group are attached to the 
institution only on a guest-singer contrac- 


tual bads, but they are very loyal to their 
company. 

Besides the actual operatic group that 
has just presented tlie first complete 
production of Berlioz’ TYoJans - in Eng- 
lish, Mozart, Verdi and Wagner are usu- 
ally sung in the original — the company 
liss organised another group that calls 
Itself Opera for All. 

This is a training group for young 
talont. It performs usually in small towns 
in Scotland, confining itself for tlie most 
part to repertory opera in simple form - 
without ballet and chorus, that is. Tills 
group always sings in English. 

The Scottish opeta was hot afraid to 
tako a few risks. The problem of the new 
generation of directors and producers In' 
opera has been partially solved by the 
adventurous methods that have been app- 
lied. f- 

Jn Berlioz's Vie Trojans . costumes 
and the stage accessories were lent by the 
Stuttgart opera, famous for the ballet 
directed by John Cranko, .and the produc- 
tion was staged by Peter Ebert who works 
also at Augsburg and, js the guest director 
for the Scottish opera. 

This all proves how commercially sen- 
sible opera in tho Federal Republic is run, 
when subsidies of a vety high order are 
paid to opera houses throughout the 
country, 

There is, an almost utopian aspect Jn 
the. opera at Aberdeen and Glynde- 
bourne. ( ’ Ulrich Schreiber 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zellung 
fUr Deutschland, 3 June J969) 
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It was certainly appropriate that this 
year’s XVIII European Educational Con- 
ference should have reconsidered and 
developed further the subject of last 
year’s discussions, namely “Education Po- 
licy in Europe.** In the Intervening period 
the political implications of this subject 
have become eveii more explosive. The 
general title of this year’s conference was 
“Democrat isation of schools — a slogan 
or 6 possibility.” 

Once again more than a dozen experts 
in the fields of educational practice and 
research met in Recklinghausen. A long- 
overdue innovation was that on this 
occasion the delegates Inoluded a repre- 
sentative of the student body and a pupa 
who is on the administrative board of his 
school. 

It may be taken as read that both of 
them behaved sensibly and rationally. 
Hartmut Siemon, the 29-year-old school- 
boy, was particularly, ImpreBsivei 11 In: a 
pleasing way, his comments and' style * 
differed from those of his contemporaries 
who were -present' and who held .rimilar 
views. Unfortunately, when it came to 
weighty arguments* they .proved to be 
miserable tacticians and dll too quickly 
dispelled sympathy. 

.Whdn will the revolutionaries finally 
lea in’ that even amongst their own 1 ranks 
those with the' bbst manners eventually 
come out pn, top?. Professor AhWeflet of 
pocljunj rf f University, education depart- 
ment, who chaired the conference, had a 
certain amount of trouble with, the revo- 
lutionaries despite his democratic toleran- 

‘.-it. •' ' I Til.! 


cational system should be part of a 
general reform of the state and of society. 

Hie fact that democratisation of the 
education system Is progressing not much 
belter and in some cases even more 
slowly in other European countries led to 
a brief review of the situation, in wJiich 
the experts quoted facts and figures and 
personal experiences. In every case the 
catalogue of ideals and demands was 
lengthy. The discussion involved sober 
analyses but also a good deal of futuristic 
dreaming. 

In the end the question as to how far 
democratisation of the education system 
had progressed or was Indeed possible in 
countries with a more or less authorita- 
rian structure remained unanswered. Only 
one representative from the East Bloc, 
Professor Gustav Bares of Prague Univer- 
sity, attended the conference. His com- 
ments - perhaps fortunately hampered 
by linguistic difficulties - were particu- 
larly attractive because of their deep 
humanity. 

Amongst other tilings, the professor 
pointed out that lu Czechoslovakia sixty 
to seventy per cent of women go to 
university^ arid ninety per cent of those 
eventually become' teachers. Tills trend is 
becoming increasingly noticeable in other 
European nations including this country. 

This is certainly an adequate lesson 
for -paying, more attention than hitiierto 
to this fact, at future European Education 
nal Gonforencba.i Lasty ear itfaere .were- no' 
women at -the ■ conference table and. ad-- 
mittedly this was put right on this occa-i 

-i - 1 - 
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sion. But the fact that only one woman 
(Dr Luciana Savelii of Italy, at 1 present 
teaching at the Recklinghausen girls’ high 
school) was represented on tliis body of 
experts hardly does justice to the realities 
of the situation. 

, During the course of discussions the 
four aspects of any educational demo- 
cracy - the homo, the schoqi, teachers 
and the administration — carps- to the 
fore almost automatically. Parents who 
reiy on pliysicpl punishment should not 
expect the schools to help their .children. 

Timetables and thei cbnteht of classes 
should be : orientated towards the educa- 
tional objectives arid necessities of mo- 
dem advance planning. In tire conflict 
between man and the Computer, the cold 
principle pf efficiency and economic thin- 
king should pot take, first pjace, ; if mania 
to retain his individuality. With live best 
will in the world, important- questions 
regarding “pupil participation” in confe- 

rflnrnc Hi-awilnn ... . ■ 


rences, drawing up time tables and tire 
distribution of marks (pf(on reined tops 


Since tlic Association of Federal n, 
public Student Unions (VDS) has C 
struggling for survival it lias gfa 
nctlvo sympathy from the general £ 
and communications media. When it 13 
Jiealtliy and normal, most people tod B 
interest whatsoever of the organise 

Those who attended VDS cpnferec 
listened meekly to the admonition, 
prominent public figures to the tfu 
that students should concentrate on ibi 
books and be patient about die Irow 
in funds required to implement ita 
nef plan. Students were also warned a 
to fall prey to materialism but to suppoo 
democratic ideals. 

Then when the elected represent 
of die student unions of Federal gep^ 
universities put forward their view! a 
university reform - and their ideas ns 

•-'.'K-* ,1- ‘\i'i :i ■ • ; ■■■* rtf 2U 


Meteor explores the unexplored 
depths of the Mediterranean 


tlie yardstick of . practising democracy) 
went unanswered. !" ‘ 

Looking at die conference generally, 
a.nyonq wlio ; attended last ye, a^’s gathering, 
had to listen to. many points for die 
second .tipie. Opce again appeals were 
voiced for joint European educational' 
research and for a common education 
policy. “Common Market, common edii- 
cation system! Away with outdated 
knowledge orrhare reho^toriQa of know-' 
lodge. Schools must learn to' teach!” ' 

(WLLT DEU AfcBEIT, A Juno IU69) 


It Is no wonder tliat die mere-concept’ 
ofideipocracy Introdticea linguistic confu- 
sion iicBernhard Taoke, deputy chairman! 
ois the Confederatidn of Federal Republfci 
Trade Unions (DGB), i made this 1 abuh-; 
dant|y clear , in his welcoming address: 
^ut not eyeryqne here who uses' the: 
word democracy means' -the same thing - 
neither tlie demand nor .the promise are 
the same.:* The -point of the 1969 Educa- 
tibrtal Conference was ,c to farther object : 
tive. discussion- and examine the implica-i 
tiohs of democratisation of our schools," 
which is frequently being demanded.” 
Tpclre gummed up the various problems 
invoked In this jssue by one. precise, 
question^, ;Tfow . much authority does a 

schpol p^d in. order .to fidfill the-esaen^ 

, ttel tofkft-Is set? j",. 

! Though with obvious differences of' 
opinion. Professor '■ Franz ■ Pggeier 
(Aachen) 1 Championed the cause of rebel- : 
Iknis^oiiiig peripie In his speech. He Said 
that politfciarls and educationalists should 1 -* 
j not be surprised that niany young people 1 
do not' exactly find- this prosperous, 
established society attractive. It was the 
duty of teadiers to transform the stimu- 
lus- towards a better world provided by 
the younger generation into a universal ' 
impulse.' 1 1 ■:■■■> ( 

At schools and universities, at work ' 
gatherings of apy kind, adults' adop- 
ted a dominating standpoint. But tiip ' 
urgent democratisation. of the whole ddu/’' 


students of ecotrophology and 
... domestic science ! 


» it: sjsss.- » » - - - 

least, “Ohi howinterestkg ” - SSS? S ( f f ente t 1 ” v ? lve ®; a ^ledge of 

jf cca&fta 

such cases the- unfamiliar loanword- . therefore, fhat univet- 

makes a much greater, Impression. The ^ -P 0 ?, b^n able to classify 

, difficult word “ecotroph6bgy” is based fleld °? study- At ‘ Giessen 

on two Greek words; “economic” Is* y- 8r 40 course involves four facul- . 
probably familiar and the other Gredk' t j , ; , the : department ' 

root “trophe” means food. - : bearing thd brunt bf the teaching. 

A ^ lwd'to . But, ,-thfe, ..does! pot mean; that the 

establish itself everi within thfr acadehUc’ ^Gies^n students^Who 'h^ 

world it was not Introduced by unherii. to study ecotrophology are not’ 
ties Utemselves, for exhtnpfe; in recogni- opllmlstic about their futures. Many 

a °I, e ? 6it flCOnomic significance 6 f : doors will be open to them; there are jobs 
domestic science. The impetus waS bro- for them .to tackle at teaching and re- 
Vlded by the 1958 Heufan •: search In&Htii+ac w * * _ : . 1 


. , . ,• L *“ v pro- — .. .vuviium OIIU id* 

J^ded by tire 1958 Hessian Teacher Train- - search Institutes, in adminlstratJon and In 
, tag-Act wIiich calls for academic training government; or they could contribute 
, ot ’teachers at domestic science schools towards development aid or work as 
andxolleges; . . ... ... ^ economic or industrial advisers. 1 

SSaSKSSr- 

, and oommimlealed Klontifio. ktiowleto. - twmtv AtGiessen 
about one of the most imnnrtnnt • \ w ■ y P® r cent of the students in this 

! ches of our economy. Between forty and wlfhSfSSm!” 1^’ Thfl cours8 en ds 
fifty thousand million hours are sprat on da£| B «S^ nat 0n ai |d successful candi- 

, '‘Mually .in. F^ndSlIo , Srw aTthSfZ dlpl0ma 

, Nl, .Tlw .estimated yajue, of: tl^ hour. h ^ fo T 


). froqiiciuly based on expert knowledge- 
their. ■ occasionally uncomfortable & 

, mands were often rejected with ihe aip 
j ment that only tiiirty to fo^ty percent^ 

3 students voted in elections. The yDS.ni 
i therefore a pnrjianient consisting r of id 
i' nority reppresentatives and the ipajorii) 

1 ■ of students held completely dlfTema 
. views. 1 

1 It is not Irrelevant' to recall the prelimi- 
J . naries to the present tragedy of sfwfeof 
• representation 'hi this pluralistic iw&l- * 

I The iiict that the Socialist aqdoflf.i 
Uiigtio CSDS) has now witeccdcd la t 
filling the four seats w the VDS oxw i 
live with its owunenrbors is not so mud ■; 
an indication of the strength of SDSorof i 
the danger it represents (oven if its: 
interpreted as such); this is more the 
result of undemocratic handling of stu- 
dent worries and demands. • ; 

Even though only one third of" alb- 
dents voted in union elections, those 
elected. wepo legitimate spokesmen/ Bfr 
cause the politically committed, ffli 
hence excitable tliird of the student twy 
were deeply embittered by tlie apparent 
feeble mandate of their representaliySr 
radicallsation gained ground,. For l«® 
yeari people in this country have bea 
vety concerned abqul this situation. No* 
apathy is spreading throughout the 1® 
verities. *. 

At the recent extraordinary VDS cup- • 
ference ip GbUingen'the delegate ft** ' 
moderate student unions accepted ; i 
ouf much resistance that people *1® 
want . to keep the sinking ship oo * 
left-wing course are taking over d* 
bridgb. The Federal Republic Student 
Unton. and the Initiative Committee $ 
Federal Republic Student OtganlsaiW 
are ready to receive converts. 

From now on three student organic | 
lions will vie for support. The poUdf^ ; 
splintering of the student body will W* 
ken still further student influence In d* i 
pluralistic system. Mandates will be eft* , [ 
feebler than hitherto. The worst thief 
which could happen would be for d# ' 
various organisations to compete for d® . 
right to represent student opinion* ^ . 
creased, polarisation and .radicaliudofl 
. • would be, the consquences. 1 

1 (SCddtuUcfM ZdtaaS,- 3 -liiBA 


In order to investigate the secrets of 
tlie Mediterranean the research vessel 
Meteor, recently '.set out on a two-month 
voyage. The Mediterranean is still a geolo- 
gical' irtystery, a sea in which mighty 
geological processes occur, an area widi 
an extremely higii incidence of earthqua- 
kes where there are numerous active 
volcanoes — both beneatli the sea and on 
the idahds — but there has been no 
explanation, of where these developments 
kyfll eventually tead. .-, , , 

Is. the Mediterranean a new ocean 
which Is gradually extending Us limits? Is 
It. a region where tlie earth’s crust is 
disintegrating? Or is.it the crucible. of a 
new Alpine range gradually ; emerging 
from the depths? •■■■■ 

To date geological and geophysical 
finds have been decidedly ambiguous. 
However, ; several scientific expeditions 
such as that now being tindertaken by 
Meteor have provided significant insight 
Into tiye stifqcturp pad development of the, 
Me^qanp..^; ' .. , 

The Ale tear voyage will have an uiter- 
natlonal cliaractcr and will concentrate 
on interesting, geological .arid geophysical 
questions. The -expedition is being dlreo:- 
ted by .the geophysicist Professor Closs of 
the Federal Bureau for Research, into die 
Seabed in Hanover; in fact, : amongst 
experts die project has become known as. 
4a.Closs.Plan. 

in addition, the Italian Research Com-' 
milted- and the International Conilssibn 
for Marine Research participated' in the - 
plamdiig Stages. Scientists froth various 


. At the 18th Federal Republic Medipal 
Congress recently held in West Berlin the 
enlpJtads .was iplcnrly on supplementary 
training ror general practitioners. It is 
becoming increasingly obvious that die 
hdividual doctor can no longer bo expec- 
ted, to understand fully all the .available 
diagnostic and therapeutic equipment. . . 

The conference president, j Professor 
Gojthanj Schettier, director , of Heldd- 
«fg, University Hospital/ had engaged a 
JS® °f lecturers of international repute. 
M 1 .of the rapid development of 
mec )kal science, Schettier stressed, the 
communication oflnformation tQ general 
practidons was particularly important. 
The patient who wants adviop first goes 
!o dh local doctor; the general praciitio- 
Mr^ therefore, has to diagnose the com- 
plaint and 'prescribe treatment. 

Technology has an increasin^y impor- 
Jjnt role to play in medical practice. ' 
J^ern diagnostic techniques would 
he possible without technical aids. 
™ development has encouraged the 
hend towards group practices in widch 
®wral doctors share apparatases. 

'* , ° r die first time technological pro- 
S 68 In medicine found expression in * 
^ Berlin, On this occasion the various • 
^hi lions were not limited to the phar-. 
JWeutical industry, but were comple- 
^nted by displays of technical, medical 
inducts. , 

Medicine seefns' to be developing In ' 
/^directions-, on the one hand therd isj a ' 
^dency towards -general medicine; here 


institutes in dite country are taking part 
in the expedition. 

Moreover, the geological explosions set 
off at sea will'be observeb from dry land. 
A large number of foreign scientists will 
also be contributing towards .this research 
prograinme the expedition includes one 
Rumanian, one Madagascan, 1 onp' Ubyan, 
two Greek arid several Italian scientists. 

Tlie experts agree that the Mediter- 
ranean is not a normal doastal sea as, for 
instance! the ; Baltic or ithe -Nolth Seas 
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which surround the European land mass. 
Depths of over 12,000 feet occur in the 
Mediterranean and these would be un- 
thinkable in such “peripheral” seas. 

It is also agreed that tfie Mediterranean 
is not a typidql ocean. If it were, 6ne 
would 1 expeCt to fiiid 1 q 'vast deep-sea' 
plain, as In the otlier oceans, with depths 
of between 12,000 phd 15,OOOTeet and' 
evidehce of balsa tic' rodks. Rut the dCep- 
sea depressions in thC Mediterranean ^re 
relatively smaU. Wlietiier or' not fiiey 
indicate an “oceahic” crust has not yet 
been clarified, because the relevant geo/ 
physical investigations have not been car-! 
ried out. ,, ' i : ' / " ’ / : ’ 

A typical ocean also has a' “central 
ridge”, an devution such as the Atlantic, 
ridge which follows the longitudinal, axis 
of tlie sea. In the pastern McditenrancMi 


there is in fact an elevation below the 
surface of the sea wlilch extends from the 
island pf Zakynthos to Crdte and Cyprus. 
Thi$ ctjjuld be an oceanic central ridge. 
But usually these structural features of 
the earth’s crust are accompanied by 
magnetic anomalies and the Mediter- 
ranean ridge Is not typical in tills respect. 

And so tills Mediterranean ridge could 
be something completely different: a 
newly emerging mountaih range which 
might One' day < fill the. East aril Med iter* 
ranean,. just as the 'present Alps* once 
displaced and r completely 1 encompassed 
the \ original Mediterranean Sea &! “mere” 
fifty million years ago. ! : i* • ■ ■ -is- i 
: < But it could also -be <an anclent t sub- 
merged mountain range which once pw- 
truded far above the Surface of -the -sea. 
This possibility is corroborated by recent 
geological observations in; the region of 
Sicily . and on the coas( , of Southern 
France whipre mquntaipp .protrude into 
tlie sea and (hen suddenly disappear as if 
they had sunk several thousand metres, 
into tire sea. Other finds, indicate great 
land bridges during |ihe tertiary /period 
between Sicily, Italy and North/ Africa 
and b6twoen Greece and Asia Minor; 

These questions are of parllciilar inte- 
rest for Italy and ' Gr^ce because ' tlie 
revolutionary occurrences in' the Mediter- 
ranean also detennined current geological 
processes -r changes .iti tlie coastline, 
volcano activity and the, incidence of 
earthquakes. Clarification of the geologU 
cal nauiro or the Mediterranean might 
also . enable, snob ; dangerous .processes i to 
be foreseen more accurately. t> 
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Additional training for GP§ called 
for at Berlin conference 


tlie doctor himself is the most important 
aspect of therapy. On t)re other hand', 
diagnosis and treatment now involve such 
complicated and expensive techniques 
(such as the use of- isotopes) that they 
only seem sensible within the framework 
of a clinic. 

In his lecture Professor Adolf Port-; 
mann, the Bade behaviourist , researcher, , 
expressed his views on a fundamental 
question which concerns both the patient 
and the doctor. He made some spedfi-. 
caDy diagnostic points about the manipu- 
lation of man as a threat and as, an . 
inevitability. ; 

Because of political and social strugg- 
les, the word “manipulation” has acqui- 
red negatiVe overtones. Professor Port- 
mahn said, “The critical phase jn the 
development of the individual is reached 
when the increase In the rational func- 
tions of the brain of the maturing person 
strengthens the consciousness of this dan- 
ger and tire knowledge of deliberate 
manipulation. ' 

“This awakening of critical faculties . 
during puberty is an aspect of the genera- 
tion conflict. One of the most important 
social responsibilities ia 1 to exploit with 
the greatest caution all the possibilities of 
cooperation -with the younger generation ' 
when It comes to .the. necessary use of I 
manipulation,' and .to counter the fdevei 


lopipont of critical awareness with frank 
discussion right fraij/the stfirt.” . 

The scientific debate stressed two to- 
pics wlilch are directly Inter-related: im- 
munology and - queklons concerning 
organ transplantation. Auto-Immunity re- 
actions had already been fully discussed 
In -Heidelberg last September at the con*: 
grass of the Association of Federal Repu- 
blic Natural Researchers and Doctors.: 
Nothing was added to this discussion in 
Wdst Berlin. 1 /' ' ( 

rtie greatest difficulties, especially as, F 
far as. heart transplants; are concerned 
as the Cape Town < surgeon Professor 
Christian Barnard emphasised - are .stiJl;, 
caused/by the rejection of fpr^lgq tissue. , 
Professor Barnard pointed opt that only ' 
patients in dire straits were considered for . 
such operations. This meaps that if it 
were not for this attempt to save them, 
these patients would certainly die. 

Professor Di Jachertt of die Hanover 
Medical School recalled a probleiri Which ,' 
has stffl not been satisfactorily solved. He 
said that the prerequirite for the delibe- 
rate suppression of antibbdy synthesis Is 
detailed knowledge of the stagey leading 
upito the formation pf antibodies. ( 

“An 'important-; characteristic of the' 
formation of antibodies; is the transfe- j 
rence. of information fionirthe antigen*re-r 
cognising caH. to the antibody-^y nthesh^) 


Thus it might be possible to install 
strategic equipment which would give 
warning of earthquakes; this kind of 
early-warning system is being pioneered 
in the USA and Japan. Up to now such 
possiblitics have not been exploited in the 
Mediterranean although almost a tenth of 
the total earthquake activity in the world 
occurs in this area. 

Meteor will concentrate its underwa- 
ter, suismatic explosions, measurements 
and collection of samples in certain espe- 
cially. Interesting areas. So as to establish 
a “seismatic profile”* blasting will be 
carried out over several hundred kilome- 
tres . off the north coast of Tripoli. The 
objective is to find mut whether the 
African mainland gives .way to an “ocea- 
nic” crust beneatli tlie surface of tire sea, 
which would prove tha^ the Mediter- 
ranean i? a “gehillrie” oceah. ' ' ‘ 1 ’ . ' 

'It Js possi^ th^t, as in West Africa, 
scientists , whj find a combination pf an 
oceanic and ' a cbntinpqjpl cruSt, which 
ifidiqatep that pari of a continent ‘ ha^ 
broken away and been transformed into 
an pcean. Investigation qf the depth of 
the io'niap. $93 'will produce similarly 
important information. ' . / ; . , n , ( 

-. Geothermic -measurements will be la*- 
ken of. the. Mediterranean ridge to estab- 
lish die strength of ■ the earth’s- thermal 
flow. If this elevation- is a central, oceanic 
ridge, ttiren- the thermal flow would haVc 
to be very high* 1 

. Exact measurements are 10 be taken in 
the central Mediterranean. It ia known 
from ships' soundings that In tlie last few 
centuries 1 there have been considerable 
modifications in the seabed; the seabed 
has bean rising and sinking: But previous- 
ly no exact information which could be 
evaluated geologically has been produced. 
And so 1 the return of the' Meteor at the 
• ciul of July will be an exciting event. 
i.,i - . : l-r.O'iankhirtef AUgecneliiB' kolturifl 
; . - f , jfUr Dou(iphl^i)(l t 4 J line.'. 19,6,9) 
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cell. Two types of ( antibody synthpsjs are 
qiffqrenitjatcd: primary ,and secondary, 
fprtqs. .iiie ipter-rcpction of macrophages 
and antibody-synthesising cells is one of 
tlie primary reactions. Through a selec- 
tive, recognition mcciianism the antigen is 
combined wit iimacropli ages and syntlios- 
isod by a: very; complicated biochemical 
pro cess. ".Thus, recognition of, tire antigen 
and ; antibody 'synthesis take place in 
different.oells,. v ■ h..- 

' During 1 h platform discussion which, 
surprisingly, did not include leading Fede- 
ral Republic heart surgeons -■ for 
example, Professor Derra (Diisseldorf) or 
Professor Juncker (Munich) — it was 
Btated that, .there .was little hope of 
constructing an art! ficiol heart. 

1 - At for as'orgah. transplants are concer- 
ned; to 1 date one : cannot say much more 
than that the transplantation of a. kidney 
from one Identical twin to the other is 
not experimental m^diefnti but a method 
of treatment with an almost hundred- 
per-cent success record. 

Finally, Professor Hartmann reminded 
his audience that the concept of Jmmu- 
no-suppresslve treatment was a very re- 
cent' idea. Only In 1900 Paul Ehrlich 
talked about the body's Uiabllity to des- 
troy its own tissue. Since then . commen- 
ted the professof, numerous examples of 
auto-immunological processes have been 
discovered.' They cause very varied manl-. 
festations of disease. 1 For instance, it Iras 
been; noted that -the • development of 
cancer metastasia can be stooped through' 
airtb-Wdhtinltyj ! ' >"••• " ' 
■(STUTrdAlltER vZEITUNO/ 3 June 1969)' 
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TOWN DESIGN 


Town and road and highway 
planning are inter-dependent 



Either the future of transport will 
determine lira future of our cities of tjie 
other way round. Transport and town 
dwn UnS Me CertaWy niutuaily depen- 

In a metropolitan, conurbation popu- 
lation density cannot be increased unless 
modes of transport are provided to keep 
pace With developments. 

Meaningful transport facilities can 
only be provided where urban quantities 
of goods and people maike their improve- 
ment both necessary and economic. ; 

The. connection between the two has 
not .always been acknowledged. All too 
often local authorities have beavered 


ged for eighty years and the railway train 
has remained basically the same for 150 
years. Yet a thorough improvement in 
transport of men, madiines and services is 
needed so more urgently than a survey of 
the cold, lifeless Moon. 

Space research, it is true, does provide 
a certain spin-off for . civilian technology 
but so far it has done precious little' to 
help improve the situation on the roads. 

Maybe some of the difficulties resul- 
ting from the continued increase in the 
amount traffic will solve themselves. 
Marshall McLuhan, Canada’s famous 
prophet of the TV age, is firmly convin- 
ced tliat in the foreseeable future most of 
us will, no longer have to live within the 
large city- areas to achieve optimum satis- 
faction of our intellectual and urban 
requirements.' 
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Europe’s most daring railway station 
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often local authorities have beavered MarS T7 ‘ Canada ’ s famous spread tliinly and evenly over the whole 

prophet of the TV age, is firmly convin- suifacetof the globe., 

According to Mr McLuhan’ media wiU 
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nway at huildtag.for instance, new under- 

“toy 11 "™ ‘’ot to area, where deo^onoTiil S SS tradSLd mu?t ,0 il to 

tote to Sir rn f “ t nU r n ! e . r 0f , resl ‘ transport of gtoi to* S T* b dealt WiUl ta such av ™y the 

aents and jobs but to parts of town where hugely suDerflunn# Hi. poo T e structures decided on well be ademn t* 

for future requirements ™weS^ 

intentions m the foreseeable future of ■ H world (Suddemsche 2aii U n Bl i June i960) 

building. ' 

Together With any number of tactical, |?„ 9 ■ ■ , 

SaSi’StSt'SKJ turo P es most daring railway station 

outlook is tli© concept of unravelling * • - 
urban overpopulation, a concept that is 
wwiuired in legWatlon and still rife In the: • 
minds of town planners. 

At the moment it is just not possihle 
to regulate urban development along pro- 
jected mass transport facilities so as to 
ensure that at stops and stations at least 
highly concentrated Bub-centres with as 
huge a population and number of slums' 
as possible within a samll area. . 

Even the amendment to the building 
land utilisation .regulations recently 
passed only made recommenda tions for 

the improvement of city-centre building 'fev 

lanp utilisation and does not represent a 
breaktlirough in thought and action. 

Appropriate importance was attached 
to the interdependence of town and 
transport planning at the recent anniver- 
sary meeting of SUddeutsche Zeitung’s 
transport forum. 

Another problem that is equally im- 
portant and equally unsolved is tliat of 
JJaklug public transport by road and rail. 

AH poncemed have shown far too iittie 
imagination so far. 

There may be thousands of studies and 
assigns, for town cars, coin-operated taxis 

? x P. ress “•»* ta Ludwigshafen rented rail™. ' 



Unusual office 
block built 
at Stade 

Nordwestdemsche Kraftwerke, i 
electric power utility, have bu&i 
unusual regional office block at Sui 
small town on the Elbe which will i 
boast a 600 -megawatt nuclear p? 
station. Tlio design of the admiral 
Mock is unique, it is a niLxtinJ 

bndge-bu tiding, shipbuilding and en- 
gineering. 

Tlio supporting framework of 4 
whole building consists of two 
concrete whalebones. Suspended by t 
supports from these parabolic oonen 
arches three supporting decks, or slat) 
hang free. 

Apart from the supports \&fc***i 
are independent of each other AS&nt 
no supporting walls. The contractor 
liberty to divide up; did three floors is 
sees fit inside rlw continuous strips 
Uows. 

Tlie first meeting to he held in tlua 
building, a conference staged on 12 Jue 
found the A deck without dividing mI 

hamburger ^ Abcnbblall 


2??®* fines Via ' Ludwigshafen central railway station ' . .... ends make the facade between th 

^ ure of^v n^, f ^T ilablefor ^ “PWd by Tra^ort JtoS ^>ea are underground. A tunnel 1.4 into bones anything but monotonous. 


Chairs were hired and the eiltlre flo 
used us a conference hall. The offic 
are to be added at a later stage. 

A characteristic design feature o! 
hanging office gardens are the presl 
lightweight concrete cross-beams i 
at interval^ of thirteen feet anil 
above ground for the first time c 
this country by special permission! 
planning authorities. Tlie enormouV 
ends make the facade between the' 
bones anything but monotonous. 

Below the A deck and covering 


' ideaZ wouldTo^f ^ ^ and cycle tracks are also below ground, 

towards elfanJnating tlie 'SaA^SJS ' LudwiS 8 and Bnmswick . le ^ nor *‘South train ser- 
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(nq restrictions on time and place) bpih centeTtreffic SW? 55olLd ' ’S?' ‘ **“•- f *y° ver system, a 
In local and in lbng-distance traffic and so to aamolete and yea ^' dozens h ^P^dcd on 

create, the ideal transport system.. .V* pylon 

. technological gap between earth- i-Tha-.tanT.nw^ ^1... ... nbw oia «p fl", «nd * 


Ite tBduiologtealgap .helwem eat'i 1 . i The tocluHcal ' to ■ ■ ndw one of fa , nr ? ^ ? d “ P°*<* «ation. Tile doma of tin 

bound and space travel is already absurd, , vation^ ^of Ludwtehaf en ISf"" 0 .' city of chemicals.^ f Ludwigshafe n, a bunding wUl soon be one of the 
In principle die motor car has not chan- thatnaffic n,S? f „XS ' T amm. 
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and various otlier ancillary roo 
been built. The two lower deck 
office accommodation while the l> 
r consists of an observation pavilioi 
panoramic view of the surroundin 
try. 

From this promenade deck, wiii 
has uncovered walks, visitors who 
be allowed into the immediate vicl 
the reactor wifi ,be drown the i 
poWer station. The dome of the : 
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When business calls you to and from the U.S.A., call on the world's most experienced airline: Because 
we fly back and forth every day of the week. And serve 16 U.S. cities and 9 cities in Germany. 

And because we'll take cpre of almost any detail. From itineraries to interpreters. From hotel rooms to 
business suites. From car rentals to computer rentals. 

Just call a Pan Am®Travel Agent or call Pan Am, and tell us what you’ll need. Either before you go or 
in any of our offices in the U.S.A. or Germany. Your business is our business. And our pleasure. •. 

Cll . Pan ta Travel Agent Pen Ara ^ ^ gojnggreat. 
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Pop music come over the loudspeaker 
as the girls working In a Saarland textiles 
factory applied themselves to their ma- 
cliines. One of the girls began to sing and 
took no notice of the young man who 
walked up and down between the row of 
machines. He made notes on how the girls 
worked, how attentive they were to their 
work, followed their movements on the 
job and the coordination between the 
rhytlim and the tempo of their work. 

The young man was named Gtinter 
Last, a medical student. He walked about 
among the machines making notes for a 
doctorate he was writing about music at 
work. He has finished his thesis and is 
now Dr Last working at an organisation 
In Nassau on the River Lahn. His diesis is 
being published — Musik in der Fertigung 
(Music in Factories), published by Beuth 
of Beriin-Frankfurt-CoJogne and will give 
people in the music industry something 
to think about. 

Dr Last came to the conclusion after 


IS 


■ MODERN LIVING 

Music-while-you-work does 
not increase productivity 

tions in various other parts of the world, left their places so as to break up the 

Dr Last intends to publish his findings sheer monotony of their work . 

for the medical profession generally in Dr Last wrote: “From these observe doctor w 1 arned lh « K was- 

Der Zeitschrlft fik AUgemeinmedizin", a tions one arrives at the prosaic discover ^ ° P nlllslc ,0 ° 

publication dealing with general medical that workers like music. No more.” V Was t0 11 ,0 ° Httle and to pb 0 


atmosphere. If music is played m l, 
the working day ends it ecpS? g SPORT 
workers m a happy frame of minP 9 

Dr Last suggested that music 
Ployed for about thh.y 
work begins and after the breakfast' 
aiid tlie break at midday. He also '! 
ed that music should be played foi 
fifteen minutes just before worker 
an end and perhaps for fifteen J 
after oleven o’clock. 


IAAF decision catches Munich Olympics 
organisers on the hop 
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publication dealing with general medical 
problems. 

Dr list has stated: “Music at work is 
no subtitute for poor management. Piped 
music in factories will not aid production 
methods that are instrinsicaliy bad.” 

In his article the most catagorical 
passage reads: “Statements in literature 
dealing with music in industry fiuctutate 

- n 1 An ... 


Ilia four-year-long research into the sub- between * 3 and 20 per cent in increased cu * t w <> 
ject that music at work helped produce a P^uctivity as a resuIt of *** innovation. When H 
good atmosphere at work. He could not figure not ad ®quately critical. It is reached 
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good atmosphere at work. He could not 
find that music at work had a direct 
influence on increasing productivity. 

Apart from the textiles industry Dr 
Last investigated music in factories pro- 
ducing heavy machinery, electrical equip- 
ment and precision instruments. His find- 
ings were fed into a computer at the 
University of Saarbrifcken. The doctor 
has also studied over 300 related opera- 


impossible to be so definite about pro- 
duction increases as a result of piped 
music. The increase would nowadays be 
Insignificant when measured against cur- 
rent production methods.” 

The one positive factor that Dr Last 
discovered about piped music in factories 
was that it did reduce the time wasted in 
trivial conversation and the time workers 


Unique careers advice centre for 
the young in Dusseldorf 


Young people In DQsseldorf in the very 
near future will be able to go to a 
non-stop cinema'and to a centre Including 
kiosks with taperecorded messages giving 
information about careers. There are 
more than 100 tapes that, free of charge 
give Information to young people about 
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that workers like music. No more.’ 

But this is not true for everyone. Dr 
Last said: “Music was accepted when tlie 
workers had to do monotonous and 
repetitive work that made few mental 
demands on the worker. This was as true 
of factory workers as of office staff 
whose work was boring. But people who 
had responsible positions and had diffl- 
cult work to do were disturbed by music. 
When the mental effort needed for a job 
reached a certain level music became a 
disturbing factor.” 

u Commenting on this Dr Last said: 

, Quaffed people complained about the 
row when piped music was played at 
their place of work. On the other hand 
untrained workers were glad to have the 
background sound.” 

If die background music is played too 
sofdy then workers tend to concentrate 
on listening to it ratiier than giving their 
attention to their job. The general sound 
level given when this ‘conflict* situation 
arises is between 3 and 4 DIN. 

Despite his critical attitudes to piped 
music in factories and offices Dr Last 
considered the frequency when music of 

fllK tA.t . .... 
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“ds sort should be played wiiile people 
not our intention to advise young people, wor ^ if it is going to be played at all. 
but only to inform them of the possibili- 111 his view music should be played 
ties that are avialable. It is not proposed ^ or from three to six times during the’ 
that the centre should be available for cour » of the working day. It is parlicu- 
people who want to change jobs. We are krl y important tiiat distraction should be 
also not working in opposition to career S*ven when work begins, just after a 
advisers who are already operating. We work-break and just before the working 


Of routine. The total two and a his 
of piped music should be nfai, 
regular times each day. 

Factory girls and office work** 
to listen to music that is the Iat«t£ 
music, according to Dr Last, lb 1 
according to tire doctor, prefer tob 
national songs, music from operetta 
mditary music. As people get to bem 

o?music they 866111 t0 Preftr b0th ^ 

Dr Last gave consideration in toe 
vey to the question of the value of iu 
played in offices and factories inicfai 
to the cost of doing so. He was oft 
view that liigh quality reprodwi: 
equipment in the office or factory mi: 
little consequence. The quality of I 
music broadcast is much more impaa 
than the quality of tire equipment dq 
the broadcasting, 

Tlie value of music at work is ifczi 
creates a pleasant atmosphere andfc 
there is a better atmosphere among £ 
staff. It helps conntcroct Inner leiuii 
and monotony of the job. It also hut 
value that management is taking a ha 
nnd obviously active interest in the mil 
being of the people employed. 

Management should givo spuJcUwsa- 
hon to the music chosen to be idsyd 1 
during the ‘ m u tio-wjillc-y ou -nctf J 
periods, slow music will Induce fatigaj 
but quick music will act as an Inins' 


1*7 u yvua * P^P 18 “Dout advisers who are already oneratin* w« work-break and w u a ' .i 7, now music win induce m 

^tsrassest arraS? aSStSSiS SFn?*--- 

rSswsssas: — * 

smiths, glaas-blo wering work in die chS' th ®. centr ® J ntenda t0 

srss Zn*?** wm *? + **• - 

at tho beginning of the Unol T p , *° y oun 8 suffering from 

holidays and the service wffl^avaX 01 varloU! “ rtI - 

to parents, young people and teachinu 40 paop,e 1,878 been eil 8 a ' 

staff. 'BP pie ana teaching ged by the centre to operate it. Experts 

The project Is being supported by vtew S'?. 1 ™ “ ld 
organisations in commerce amt y V19w that 88 88 60 per cent of 

as well as the Federal Republic La bom rlkjf 8 I ? aviri8 8cho ° l t0 enter the 
nfR« i- vi. . *epuWie ^oour labour market have no idea how best to 


Twenty million Marks, maybe even 25, 
have been added to the bill of the 1972 
Munich Olympics. Tills time the organis- 
ers are not to blame. They have beeii 
caught on the hop by a decision made by 
the International Amateur Atliletics Fe- 
deration. 

From 1 May 1970, the IAAF has 
Tided, brand names and insignia of what- 
ever kind must disappear from interna- 
tional events for good. On second 
thoughts the ruling proves to be a kick in 
the shins for amateur athletics. 

Manufacturers, and not only the two 
finns In Herzogenaurach, near Erlangen, 
tiiat between them dominate tlie world 
market for track shoes, will end the 
advertising allocations tiiat in the past 
have been used to invest considerable 
sums of money in atliletica. 

Omega, the Swiss watchmakers, coolly 
comment that they do not propose to 
continue on the existing basis. Berg, the 
Nuremberg sports equipment manufactur- 
er, notes that tire joy has gone out of 
investing money in amateur atliletics. 
Adidas and Puma, track shoe manufactur- 
ers, give to understand tiiat their lawyers 
are working on the subject. 

So far the Munich planners have been 
aware of tire irritation felt by track shoe 
manufacturers but it has not affected 
ftem directly. Now tlie shortsightedness 
tf the IAAF lias made mincemeat of their 
outing. 

Omega, for instance, are in future to 
indat on ipuyment <in- full for- every -single 
service they render to sport. At Mexico 
City tlie Swiss watchmakers spent five 
million Marks of their own money on 
personnel and electronic equipment, nnd 
that was only the beginning. 

In addition to tiinc-measuring devices 



money must also be spent on data proces- 
sing machinery and electronic score- 
boards. “If Munich is reckoning on spend- 
ing about twenty million Marks says 
Omega spokesman Leu, “we can only say 
that this is a sensible figure.*’ 

The Swiss also point out with some 
annoyance that over the last five years 
they have spent twenty million Marks on 
research and development of high-quality 
equipment for measuring and evaluating 
performances in sports contests. For this 
reason alone there could be no talk of 
mere advertising. 

Omega are yet to decide on an official 
reaction to the IAAF decision. The man- 
agement are reconsidering their policy 
towards sport. Omega spokesman in Biel 
state, and they are certain that Longines, 
their competitors, will do the same. 

Tire victims of the IAAF ruling are in 
any case doting ranks. At Berg of Nurem- 
berg the management were delighted to 
hoar of the massive tlueats made by Biel. 
“In tire past we have considered our trade 
mark not as an advertisement but as a 
sign of first-rate quality ,** Herr Morava of 
Berg comments. 

Berg, however, saw tire way tlie wind 
was blowing some time ago. “At Mexico 
City, 51 Hen Morava reveals, “bur trade 
marks were painted over. We took It 
without saying a word.’* 

Fot tho timo being the Nuremberg 
firm, which dainis to liavo invested con- 
siderable sums of money in new develop- 
ments, is to stop additional expenditure. 


Dfn** vi J — ; x-aoour 

Office in Nuremberg. It is expected that 

0081 in ^ S0 ”K*htag like 
40,000 to 50,000 Marks. 

th ?, “ ntre there wffl be 8 library 
offering literature on careers, an advice 
bureau and trained careers advisers. A 
dipping service will monitor press reports 

nil AQTAflH Am 1* t . * 


use their abilities or where their interests 
as regards jobs and careers lie. More 
tiiould be done during the last months at 
schooi to inform young people of the 
problem of a job that will eventually face 

If the experiment in Dlisseldorf is 


tag to consult SfJSSZ P “ Ple ™ h - 2JEL ** tatended to open 
A spokesman for the centre said: “It is 


ORDER FORM 

WKf. hBr i ebY ( flU f bBcr , Iba £ THB GERMAN TRIBUNE at Hie following rate* 
(additional costa lor airmail postage in brackets) : 


Heide Rosendahl shows her paces 
at Leverkusen meet 


Six months , 
Twelve months 


. DM12.00 (3.90) U.S,$ 2.60 (1.00) 
. DM20.00 (7.80) U.S.g 5.00 (1.95) 
(Underline whatever applicable) 


£ 1/ 1/ 4 ( 7/H 
£ 1/187— ■ (13/HI 


The amount may also be paid in your country's currency 


Messrs / Mr / Mrs / Miss 

Name: 

Profession: 

Street:™, 

City: 


Country! 


Please return the completed order form to: 

RBINECKE VORLAG, GMBH, 

23 Schoene AussIdU, Hamburg 22, Federal Republic ol Germany 



Aden 

Afghanistan 

Algetia 

Angola 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

CarabodJa 

Cam oi nun 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 


SA 8 0.05 
Af ID.- 
DA 0.80 
Bic 1 j— 

Sim *5.— 
■10 c. 
S3.— 
blr 6.— 
Sb 1.50 
N. Cr. 3 0,35 
Lev 0.03 
K 0.60 
' F. Bu. 10.— 
R 4.40 
F.C.F.A . 30.— 
Can. 9 —.20 
cR —.60 
Esc. 0.60 


Colombia col.Sl,— 

Congo (Brazzaville] 

„ F.C.F.A. 30.- 

Congo (Kinshasa) 

Makula 7.— 
Costa Rica C o 85 

Cuba P o.i3 

Cyprus II d 

Czechoslovakia KcsO.SO 
Dahomey P.C.P.A. 30.- 


Denmark 
Dam, Rep. 
Ecuador 
Bl Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Fi|f 

Finland 


dkr 0.90 
RD 8 0.13 
S3 JO 
C 0.30 
Elh. 8 0.30 
lid 
fmk OJO 


Forrhosti 
Franco 
dab on 
Gambia 
Ccrmany 
Ghana- 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Guayann 
Guinea 
Haiti 

Honduras (Br.) 

Honduras 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 


NT 8 5.— 
PF 0.60 
'.C.F.A. 30.- 
II d 
DM !.- 
cedi 0.12 
lid 
1 Dr 4.- 
Q 0.15 
BWI 8 0.20 
. F.a.30.- 
. 0 0.65 

8 BH 0.20 
L 0.25 
HK 8 0.70 
FI. I.~ 
Kr 5.- 
Rs 0.80 


Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

■Iordan 

Konya 

Kuwait 

Labs 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 


Rp. 15.— 
R! 10.—. 
50 Ills 
It r] 
I E 0.40 
Lir. 80 
F C.P.A. 30 - 
II d 
Yen 50 
50 II l» 
EAs 0.25 

Mills 

Kin 60.- 
P 40- 
Lib S 0.15 
50 Mills 
lire 
FM 30— 


Malawi 
Malaysia 
Mali r 
Mexico 
Morocco 
, Mozambique 
Nepal 

Netherlands 


n d 

M. 8 0.40 
FM 80— 
$ 1.50 
DM —.65 
Esc. 1— 
Mohur 1.— 
Hll 0 50 


Nclhbrlandi Antilles 

G. ant 0.25 


New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 


8 c. 
0 0.85 
F.C.F.A, 30— 
11 d 
nkr 0. f «i 
Rs 0.GO 
B. 0.15 


Par aguay 
Peru 

Philippines 

Pnilugol 

Rhodesia 

Ruanda 

Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South Africa 

South Korea 

S. Viet Nam 

Spain 


G. IS.— 
S. 3 50 
P- phi 1 0.60 
Zl. 0 50 
Esc. I — 
II d 

• F. Rw 12 — 
Leu 0 50 
RL0 60 
akr 0.60 

fs o.sn 

F.C.F.A. 30— 
LeO 10 
Sh So o.go 
Rand n in 
Won 35.— 
V.N. S 15— 

pu a— 


Sudan ' 

Syria 
Tanzania 
Thailand 
Trinidad and 

Togo 

Turkey 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

UAR 

Uruguay 

USA 

USSR 

Vcoezut'la 

Yuqnslavla 

Zambia 


Trt S5n«» 

F '"ty 

e ai i - 

MAI 



“As far as we are concerned tlie joy has 
been taken out of the whole business.” 
Berg are not yet costing for the Munich 
Olympics but are determined to sell their 
gymnastics, athletics and boxing equip- 
ment at the full retail price only. 

Berg also forecast another danger. In- 
expensive, poor-quality foreign products 
will gain a greater share of the market. 
“That,” they reckon, “can only harm 
sport.” Berg certainly have as little inten- 
tion as have the track shoe manufacturer 
of removing their trade marks and Adidas 
and Puma refuse point blank to manufac- 
ture all-wliite track shoes for interna- 
tional tournaments as demanded by the 
IAAF. 

Berg are also convinced that the IAAF 
ruling was motivated by more than short- 
sightedness. “We have the impression tiiat 
tlie intention is to give foreign competi- 
tors, who up to now have not stood a 
chance, anew opportunity,** Berg spokes- 
man Morava reckons. So does Horst 


Dassler, who even claims to have sound 
proof that this is the case. 

Dassler intends to file a libel suit 
against IAAF representative Adriaan Pau- 
len for saying that “someone should get 
hold of tire two Dassler brothers by the 
scruff of the neck and pack them off to 
Siberia." (The two brothers are the bosses 
of the rival firms, Adidas and Puma.) 

Paulcn also gave vent to his disliking 
for the whole business by making another 
allegation. Because imitations of track 
shoes made in lids countiy are manufac- 
tured in Red Cliina Paulen reckons that 
the Federal Republic firms have their 
wares made on the cheap in China and 
sell them at a horrendous profit in 
Europe. 

The track shoe manufacturers, who 
were the main targets of the IAAF ban, 
are hitting back in no uncertain terms. 
The manufacturers affected aim to get 
together and their company lawyers can 
already report initial successes. 

“There is no ruling on the colour of 
track shoes in IAAF regulations,” Horst 
Dassler comments. “What is more, the 
IAAF council propose to make their 
ruling binding as of 1 May 1970. Yet tlie 
decision must first be ratified by the full 
assembly of the federation and it does 
not meet until 1 August 1970.” 

(STUTTGARTER ZE1TUNG, J1 May 1969) 


Must we bid farewell to two 
great decathlon stars ? 


Heide Rosendahl, gorgeous 22-year-old 
PT student and pentathlon ace, is on the 
world record warpath. The favourite at 
Mexico City, she suffered from an upset 
stomach and had to look on as Ingrid 
Becker, several years her senior and also 
often dogged by bad luck, this time won 
the Olympic gold at Aztec stadium. 

Now it is Heide’s turn to show Iter 
rival Ingrid and the Russians who is who. 
A few weeks ago in Leverkusen Heide 
notched up a new world record (running 
tlie new 100 metres hurdles as against the 
previous 80), scoring 4,995. points. On 1 
June in Heidelberg she battled against the 
phalanx of Soviet athletes and came 
home to score a new world record of 
5,023 points. 

She lias amply avenged herself for tire 
Olympic gold she failed to win at Mexico 
City, but what does it matter? At 22 she 
is young enough to have good prospects 
at the 1 972 Olympics in Munich, and she 
fa hardly likely to suffer from an upset 
stomach after eating Bavarian fare. 

(Frankfurter Neue Presje, 2 June 1 969) 


Helda Rosendahl, unlucky in Mexico City 
but rearing to go in Munich in 7972 

(Photo: Nordbfld) 


Are the great days of tlie decathlon 
stars of tire Federal Republic Amateur 
Atliletics Association (DLV), who bet- 
ween 1962 and 19<$,vypn nine out. of a 
possible twelve medals at Olympic Games 
and European championships, coming to 
an abrupt close? 

Two events make tills question an 
urgent one. At the Heidelberg atliletics 
international tills countiy was convincing- 
ly defonted by the Soviet Union and In 
Austria Joachim Kirst of Potsdam is 
reported to have scored a ncar-world-rc- 
cord number of points. 

Were there no longer any hopos of 
sterling performances by world record- 
holder Kurt Bendlin and Olympic silver 
medallist Hans-Joachim Walde, both of 
tills country and both sadly missed at 
Heidelberg (although they could stOl not 
have snatched victory from the claws of 
defeat), the answer to the initial question 
could only be a sobering “yes.” 

Joachim Kirst, who is by no means 
East Berlin’s only hope for the decathlon 
at the European championships at 
Athens, Nikolai Avilov, victor at Heidel- 
berg and a championship hope not only 
in the decathlon, and Viktor Clielnakov, 
who fa of virtually the same standard, all 
have age on their side. Kirst, 22, Chelna- 
kov, 21, and Avilov, twenty, are exactly 
the right age to make an Indelible impres- 
sion at Munich in 1972. 

Among the ageing ranks of the DLV's 
band of decathlon specialists the age 
group of the youngsters from Potsdam, 
Odessa and Moscow fa poorly represent- 
ed. Hans Oberbeck, the newly appointed 
decathlon trainer, fa the last man to 
blame. Oberbeck took over from his 
successful predecessor, Fried el Schlrmer, 
at the worst possible moment. 

Oberbeck, once a European d^ampion- 
sfaip medallist himself, has to pay for past 
errors of omission, mistakes for which he 
has no personal responsibility. First and 
foremost, youth trainers will insist on an 


outmoded, far too simple programme of 
events that acts as a brake on perform- 
ance. 

Money is another problem. There was 
never enough of It to promote youngsters 
in tlie some way os Friedcl Schirmer’s A 
group was promoted. Now tiiat the train- 
ed-out generation of von Moltkcs, Bocks 
and Beyers is torn from injury to injury 
and lags further and further behind its 
former bests this enforced neglect bom- 
tnerangs back on tire DLV. 

Eager to emulate the decathlon suc- 
cesses of WiLU lioldorf, Werner von Molt- 
ke, Iians-Joaclilm Waldo and Kurt Bend- 
lin, any number of youngsters would like 
to try their hand at the decathlon but 
they may well grow far fewer in number. 

Too few opportunities 

Most of them come from small ath- 
letics clubs and have far too few opport- 
unities to extend themselves under the 
supervision of ideals and trainers Willi 
Holdorf and Weiner von Moltke, even in 
many cases being short of the necessary 
equipment. 

“Hardly any of my lads have fibreglass 
poles of tlieir own,” says Willi Holdorf. 
“Yet many of them are particularly good 
at the pole vault.” His lament followed a 
youth decathlon tournament. 

The Federal Republic rowing eights, 
which together with the decathlon spe- 
cialists have been die pride and joy of 
athletics fans in this country for the past 
decade, have gained financial support 
until Munich. 

Decathlon specialists have lived too 
much from hand to mouth and even then 
there is not always enough. Heidelberg 
could well be the starting signal for a long 
downhill trek. What a thing to happen 
before the Munich Olympics, at which 
the decathlon fa to be paid special atten- 
tion infield and track events! 

(STUTTGARTER ZE1TUNG, 4 Judo 1969) 


